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ABSTRACT 



The general goals of this study of Luo children in 
Kenya were (1) to provide a description of the acquisition of 
language in terms of categories acquired within the age range of 
12«’35 months; (2) to account for their linguistic competence in the 
generation of their language; and (3) to illustrate how social 
settings alter the linguistic performances of children. Conducting 
his research according to the designs and goals of Slobin’s ”A Field 
Manual for Cross-Cultural Studies” (1967) , the author selected an 
initial sampling of 24 children (later increasing the sample to 38) 
and visited them periodically over a period of nine months. On the 
basis of data collected, the author has attempted to provide answers 
to the following questions: (1) At what age does babbling terminate? 

(2) At what age does the use of one-word utterances begin? (3) What 
are the characteristics of the one-word stage? (4) When does the 
two-word stage begin, and what are its characteristics? (B) What are 
the features of subsequent grammatical development? Information on 
the general nature of speech socialization and on the acquisition of 
rules governing the use of speech is also presented in this 
dissertation. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility 
of original document. ] (AMM) 
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CHAPTER 1 • 



INTRODUCTION 



1.1 INTRODUCTION 

Field research on the acquisition of communicative 
competence was conducted among the Luo of Kenya from 
April, 196?, until June, 1968.'^ The Luo, who number 
approximately l,lli8,335^ live in Siaya, Kisumu, and 
Homa Bay Districts, Nyanza Province, in southwestern 
Kenya (Kenya Census 1962).^ The Luo are Nilotics, re- 
presenting the southernraost group of that family. The 
original home of the Luo was the southern Sudan, and 
the Luo are related culturally and linguistically to 
Nilotes in the Sudan--the Dinka, Nuer, and Shilluk — 
suid in Uganda- -the Acholi, Alur, Langi, and Jopadhola. 

The Luo language, according to Tucker *s classification, 
is a member of the Southern Lwo gio up of the Nilotic 
languages (Tucker and Bryan 1966).^ 

1.2 ETHNOOHAPHIG SKETCH OP THE LUO 

Despite the fact that settlement by the Luo in the 
present Nyanza Province occurred over a period of a few 
hundred years (cf. Ogot 1967), the culture and especially . 
the language of the Luo sub-tribes (or tribes) remained 
remarkably uniform. During the colonial and post-inde- 
pendence periods, changes were greatly accelerated, to 
the extent that considerable variation has come to prevail. 



An account of the variation, however, the degree of social 
change, or even an adequate ethnographic description is 
heyond the scop© of the present work. As a means of 

fm f 

providing basic background information, however, a brief 
sketch of some of the major features of Luo society v^ill 
be presented, since they are integral to later analyses 
(cf. IXxPre^ 1968 for ethnographi references), 

1 , 2.1 Economy and Residenc e Patterns . Traditionally, 
the Luo had a mixed economy, v;ith the major emphasis on 
pastoralism, primarily cattle herding. Some agriculture 
was practiced, the major crops being cereals — maize, 
millet and sorghum. Today, cattle herding is still an 
economic pursuit, but its importance has declined, and 
agriculture predominates in some areas. In addition to 
the traditional grain crops, a variety of crops are now 
grown, such as beans, groundnuts, sisal, sugar cane, 
cassava, and some coffee. 

The homestead in the domestic economy was the most 

f 

important unit, and the head of the hoiaestead, the senior 
man, was in charge of the acquisition and distribution 
of wealth. The acquisition of wealth was tied closely 
to the land, which was ultimately under the control of 
the corporate lineage. Now, with land consolidation, 
units of land are ovrned privately, and each plot is con- 
trolled by a nuclear or an extended family. Although 
the shift in locus of control has had effects on social 
organization, the domestic economy per se has not been 



altered greatly. Regardless of the ultimate controlling 
body, the use of the land was patterned vso that the gardens 
and grazing areas of each homestead encircled the home. 

Each homestead was an "isolated” xmit, encircled by a 
euphorbia hedge and separated from the other homesteads 
by gardens and grazing areas. Each homestead contained 
several huts, the number depending on the number of wives 
and married sons. Traditionally, a homestead v^ov.ld include 
members of three or perhaps four generations, traced 
patrilineally. At present, it is far more common for a 
homestead to contain only two generations, i.e, a nuclear 
family. 

The essential features of the domestic economy, 
then, are that a mixed economy is practiced, agriculture 
is beginning to predominate in some areas, and the home- 
stead is the prime unit in the domestic economy. Each 
homestead has its own gardens, and, nov/adays, its own 
cattle grazing area, and each homestead is spatially 
isolated (this point will be discussed further in the 
following chapter; also cf, Ifeisson 196Ij.), 

2 Social Organization . Although the Luo are sometimes 
referred to as a tribe, there was not in traditional times 
any over-riding authority for the group as a v;hol©, or 
any type of over-arching formal organization. Unifica- 
tion, to the extent that it existed, was on linguistic 
and cultural grounds. Formal types of organization existed 
at lower levels, based on a segmentary opposition type 



of system. These levels consisted of sub-tribes, clans, 
and lineages. 

Sub-tribes ( ogendini ) were the largest units within 
which all c3ispute3 vj-ere "settled by mediation. Sub-tribes 
occupied a single piece of territory, and they were made 
up of a core lineage and a number of attached lineages 
(cf«, Southall 1952; Whisson 1961}.), Within each sub-tribe, 
there v/as usually one dominant agnatic lineage and several 
clans or group of clans, Ihe clans ( goudi ) were the major 
subdivisions of the core lineages of the sub-tribes, and 
the focus of unity vras the eponymous ancestor. The gene- 
rational depth of the clans varied, with a range of foior 
or five generations to as many as twelve (cf, Evans -Pritchard 

194.9). 

The clans were divided further into lineages, based 
on founding ancestors. The degree of segmentation within 
a clan varied, depending on the size of the clan and the 
territory it covered. There were also minimal and maximal 
agnatic lineages (cf, Southall 1952). Minimal lineages 
generally lived together in one area and, cooperated in 
garden work and cattle herding. 

References to the sub-tribes, clans, and lineages 
have been made here in the past tense, mainly because 
they no longer function in the traditional manner, x^rith 
the exception of lineages. The functions of the sub- 
tribes and clans have been usurped by local govornraont 
and churches, and some of the activities of the lineages. 
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aa for example in marriage ceremonies, have been abandoned 
or altered. Residence patterns, settlement of disputes, 
and cooperation in economic and ritual activities still 
are closely allied with or based on lineage affiliation. 
Significant aspects of a personas daily life, jhen, are 
affected still by his kinship network and lineage affi- 
liation. 

Some changes in the patterns of behavior and of inter- 
action within the family unit have been brought about 
by Westernization, but many basic features have remained 
relatively stable. The men*s activities still compel 
them to be absent from, the homestead much of the time, 
attending meetings, court cases, and coimnunity affairs. 
They continue to do the more difficult agricultural work, 
such as preparing the soil for planting, and they are 
responsible for any construction or repair x-jork on the 
buildings in the homestead. 

The women are charged with the responsibility for 
most of the agricultural x^^ork and with the preparation 
of food and brewing of beer. The older girls assist 
their mothers in their work, and they are also usually 
responsible for the care of the yoiunger children, 

Nox>radays, the boys attend school for the greater 
part of the day, and their traditional activity of cattle- 
herding has bee.n limited. After school hours and on 
holidays, they are still charged with the task of grazing 
and vjatering the cattle. They also assist with the 
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agricultural work. The younger children are given menial 
tasks such as fetching water from the river, collecting 

firewood, assisting with food preparation, and keeping 

*• 

the compound cle;an. 

Aspects of intra-f amilial interaction will be dis- 
cussed in detail in the follovring chapter, and consequently 
the issue will be ignored here. It may be noted, though, 
that in traditional society, and to a large extent in the 
present, there vras a clear pattern of expected behavior 
betv/een people who stood in certain relationships to 
each other. The two dominant features in this system 
were relative generation and sex, 

Generational seniority is basic to the maintenance 
of the social organization. Older men have ritual and 
economic control over the younger men (this is less true 
today) and correspondingly, any older man traditionally 
could give an order to a younger man and expect that it 
would be followed. Social position based solely on age 
provided an individual with a set of rights broad in 
scope and relatively inflexible in their application. 

As the Luo are patrilineal and have patrivlrilocal 
residence, the social position of women, overall, is 
much lower than that of the men. The comparison is not 
entirely apt, as in effect, a different set of duties, 
rights, and obligations are expected of the women. In 
social and ritual terms, they have fewer rights tho.n the 
men, but in terms of the day-to-day operation of tho 
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homestead, they occupy a central niche (cf. Southall 1952 
for an analysis of the position of v/omen in the lineage 

system) • 

1,3 RBSEilRGH AREA 

The research was conducted in the ITlanda clan of 
Alego sub-location, Sakwa Location, Homa Bay District. 
Ulanda is located at the southeastern tip of Sakvja 
Location, and it is bordered on the north and east by 
Masai territory and on the south by Kanyamlcago Location 

(another Luo sub-tribal area). 

Ulanda represents one of the outlying areas in Homa. 

Bay District that has been settled only recently# The 
first settlers came to the area in 1927 tvom Alego 
Location in Siaya District (formerly Central Nyanza), 
and the main period of settlement occurred in 1939 " 194 - 2 # 
That the settlement of the area has been recent means 
that land, initially, was more plentiful and that corres 
pondingly individual units are much larger than home- 
stead areas in other parts of Luo land. Consequently, 
the homesteads are relatively more isolated, and the 
people are relatively more secure economically# 

Alego sub-location is located at an altitude of 
approximately 5000 feet above sea level, and it en^ojs 
an average annual rainfall of 50 inches. The abundant 
rainfall and teiuperat© climate allow the people to har- 
vest two crops annually, a factor contributing signifi- 
cantly to their enhanced economic position. In more 



arid areas of Nyanza Province, only one crop may be 
harvested annually, and the soil is generally of a poorer 
quality. The major cash crop in Alego sub-location is 
su>gar cane, and the major subsistence crops are maize 
and, to a lesser extent, millet. Some cattle are kept, 
but due to the proximity of the Masai, v;ho are traditional 
cattle raiders, the Luo are often raided and some people 
keep no cattle at all because of the danger. 

The size of Ulanda clan territory is estimated to 
be approximately !';§ square miles. V/ithin this area 
are located 60 homesteads, with a population of 362 
people in 196?. Of the 362 people, 62 were men, 88 were 
women, and 212 were children. Although ethnographic 
data were collected from all 60 homesteads, only 1^ of 
them were included in the primary sample unit. As 
indicated, 36 children vrere included in the sample, but 
the eight children in the present study each carae from 
a different homestead. 

I.I4. RESEARCH PROORAM 

The research was conducted according to the designs 
and goals of A Field Manual for Gross -Cultural Studies^ 
in the Acquisition of Communicative Competence (Slobin 
1967). The major objectives of the study vjill be 
recounted here, followed by a brief ^natural history” 
of the research endeavor. The latter is included in 
order to recount the procoduros and techniques employed 
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in the course of the work. 

Objectives of the Research # As the present study 
is concerned only v/ith a portioxi of the overall sample 
of children an,d consequently has a more limited set of 
aims, a complete listing of the objectives of the research 
would be superfluous. The general goal of the study, 
however, was to collect information on the acquisition 
of language, the competency required for the generation 
of language, and on the acquisition of competency in the 
use of the language. 

In brief, the goal of the study was to provide a 
description of the progression of a Luo child from an 
infant with a severely limited repertoire of vocal 
signals to a fully competent speaker of the Luo language. 
Toward that end, a description of the acquisition of 
ooinmunicative competence by the Luo, an initial sample 
of 2l\. children was selected from the TJlanda clan, and 
the children were visited periodically over a period of 
nine months. Fourteen children were added to the sample 
later in order to provide data on intra-cultural varia- 
bility and to fill "gaps’’ in the age ranges of the initial 
sample. 

An effort was made to adhere to the suggested age 
and sex distribution in the sample as instructed in the 
Manual (1967:3), The ages of the 24 children in the 
sample corresponded closely with those suggested in the 
Manual , and the age range of 6 months to 13 years was 
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prssont. In tb-e pvesoxit analysis ^ only children in the 
age range of 7 to 35 months are included. According to 
the instructions in the Manual < children G and D were 
to be of indeterminate age, but were to be in the one- 
word stage and have a limited vocabulary (3)* 
the difficulty in ascertaining the level of speech 
development in the early stages of the research, the 
levels of both 0 and D were luiderestimated. When this 
fact was discovered, two children, A2 and BE, were added 
to the sample as a corrective measure. The children in 
the present study, their age ranges during the research^ 
and their sex are given in Table 1. 

Table 1; Distribution of Children by Age and Sex 



Child 


Age Range 
'(in monthsT 


Sex 


Ogotu (A) 


7-ia 


M 


Wanga (B) 


8-15 


P 


Othieno (A2) 


15-19 


M 


Aoko ( B2 ) 


17-22 


P 


Ochieng (G) 


25-32 


M 


Risper (D) 


21-28 


P 


Rabuogi (G) 


27-34 


M 


Akinyi (H) 


28-35 


P 



The major research tasks outlined in the Manual 
that were appropriate for the eight children vjere as 
follows; II, Record babbling; V, Elicit and list 
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Initial vocabulary; VI. Record free interaction between 
chil(, and mother (or mother-surrogate) for intensive 
grammatical analysis; X. Describe child’s interaction 
netv/orks and standard daily activities...; XI. Record 
and observe dialogs between children; XIII. Observe 
communicative routines; and XIV* Interviev/ adults con- 
cerning beliefs about language acquisition (1967:2). 

On the basis of these tasks and the information 
collected, an attempt has been made here to provide 
answers to specific questions as: 1) at v;hat age does 

babbling terminate; 2) at what age does the use of one- 
word utterances begin; 3) what are the characteristics 
of the one-word stage; iL{.) when does the tv7o-v;ord stage 
begin, and vrhat are its characteristics; and 5) what 
are the features of subsequent grammatical development? 
In addition, information is provided on the general 
nature of speech socialization, and on the acquisition 
of rules governing the use of speech. 

In brief, the major objectives of the analysis 
are: 1) to provide a description of the acquisition of 

language in terms of categories acquired, by Luo 
children in the age range of 12-35 months; 2) to account 
for their linguistic competence in the generation of 
their language; and 3) to illustrate how social settings 
alter the linguistic performances of the children. The 
third objective assumes primary importance in the study, 
as an exposition of 1) and 2) are directly contingent on 



the childr speech as performed in a social environment. 
Social factors governing the use of speech in Luo society 
impinge on the data collecting process, and they conse- 
quently affect measurements of competence. 

As will be seen, social rules for behavior need not 
be internalized by the child in order for his speech to 
be socially constrained or r gulated. External factors 
also pose methodological problems. Examples of such 
features in Luo society will be considered in Chapter 2, 
but some background information will be provided here 
in a brief record of the fieldwork procedure. 

Plan of the Field Research . The initial two months 
of the research period were devoted almost excltxsively 
to study of the Luo language, working both with texts and 
informants. The third month was occupied with observations 
of nursery school children (ages I4.-7 years) at the Ulanda 
Catholic Mission,^ Work also continued tovjard acquiring 
the language. Months four through six were spent in 
collecting census information from the people of Ulanda 
clan. Particular emphasis was placed on collecting infor- 
mation on the children. During these months, the visits 
to the homesteads also served as a means of introduction 
into the community and provided opportunities for explaining 
the research to the people. 

Once the census was complete and it was possible to 
select appropriate children for the study, regular visits 
were begun to homesteads for the purpose of collecting 



speech data. Visits continued on a periodic basis for 

the remaining eight months of the study. 

The visits to the homes of the eight children were 
made under remarkably uniform social conditions. All of 
the interaction with the children was in the homestead, 
and in most cases at least one parent was present. Usually 
all three researchers were present, although at times, 
only Okumu and/or Oyugi visited the homes. Almost all of 
the verbal interaction with the children was initiated 
^nd sustained by Okumu, although due to social factors 
and to the elementary level of the children's linguistic 
ability, initiation and maintenance of conversation was 
difficult. 

A number of techniques were tried in order to stimulate 
the children to talk. They were encouraged, for example, 
to play games, such as building houses from maize cobs, 
and to tell stories, sing songs, etc. hone of these 
attempts were successful* In order to minimize tne 
influence of the visitors’ presence, the parents attempted 
to engage the children in conversation in a secluded area 
where a tape recorder was in operation. This tectmique 
met vdth only limited success, as the children often 
refused to talk at ail. 

1.5 PLAH OF THF PRESENT V^ORK 

Organizational features of huo society, such as 
relative isolation of homesteads, restricted mobility of 



the children, and the allocation of duties in child care, 
all relate to the children's communicative routines. In 
addition, social rules governing the use of speech have 
an effect. Chapter 2 provides an analysis of some of 
these organizational features and rules. 

In Chapter 3# "the linguistic development of children 
A, B, A2, B2, 0, and D will be considered. Focus will 
be on acquisition of lexical items and on the early stages 
of grammatical development. In Chapter Ij., the speech of 
children G and H will be described, and continued gramma- 
tical development will be noted. In both, of these chapters 
analysis of grammar will be restricted to considerations 
of sentence surface structure. 

Chapter $ will present a sumiaary of generative grammar 
theory, and then the children’s utterances in the age 
range of 19-35 months will be analyzed within this frame- 
work. Statements of the linguistic competence of the 
children will be given, and the order of emergence of 
specific grammatical categories will be provided. 

In Chapter 6, the concluding chapter, a sumraary of 
the linguistic development of the eight children will be 
summarized, and the account of the development will b© 
placed within social contexts and related to social 
constraints as they effect the performance of the children. 
In the discussion, acquisition of speech in terms of 
functions expressed vrill be considered, as ^^rell as the 
acquisition of some aspects of social awareness by the 
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children. Concluding and additional renuTks v;ill then 
follow. 
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CHAPTEH 2 



METHODOLOaiGAL CONSIDERATIONS 
2*1 INTRODUCTION 

Linguistic competence is a fundamental concept in 
generative linguistic theory, and a second concept which 
is sometimes confused with competence is linguistic 
performance. In linguistic analyses, the two are kept 
conceptually distinct, and an analysis of competence may 
proceed in the absence of considerations of performance. 

In studies of language acquisition, however, in which 
a description of the acquisition of linguistic competence 
is a primary goal, considerations of performance assume 
a more central position. In order to ascertain the reasons 
for the emphasis on performance, it is necessary first to 
consider the concepts as they are defined linguistically, 
and secondly, to consider the methodological features 
of the description , of competence from the point of view of 
acquisition. 

The plan of the present chapter is to provide the 
definitions of competence and performance, to discuss 
their relationship in the context of language acquisition, 
and to illustrate with a discussion of Luo children* s 
speech behavior some methodological considerations necessary 
in empirical studies on language acquisition.’ The central 
argument of the presentation will be that linguistic 
information per se will not suffice for a description of 



the acquisition of competence. Contextual information, 
particularly in the form of social 'constraints on speech 
behavior, is required for a more precise measurement of 
competence, 

2.2 LINCUISTIG COMPETENCE AND PERFORMANCE 
2*2.1 Definitions of Competence and Performance , The 
basic distinction between competence and performance 
has been stated clearly by Chomsky: 

"Linguistic theory is concerned primarily with 
an ideal speaker-listener, in a completely 
homogeneous speech-community, who knows its 
language perfectly and is unaffected by such 
grammatically irrelevant conditions as memory 
limitations, distractions, shifts of attention, 
and interest, and errors (random or characteristic) 
in applying his knowledge of the language in actual 
performance, . .To study actual linguistic performance, 
we must consider the interaction of a variety of 
factors, of which the underlying competence of the 
speaker-hearer is only one,.. We thus make a funda- 
mental distinction betvreen competence (the speaker- 
hearer knowledge of his language) and performance 
(the actual use of language in concrete situations), 
(196S:3-ii), 

In other words, competence represents an abstraction away 
from performance. It represents a native speaker’s 
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linguistic intuition^ the knowledge he must have in order 
to understand any of the grammatical sentences of his 
language. Performance is the expression of competence, 
subject to various types of constraints, such as memory. 
In relation to grammar, questions of how a speaicer might 
proceed in some practical or efficient way to construct 
a certain derivation of a sentence to a particular 
generative grammar belong to a theory of performance, 
but the important point in this theoretical framevrork 
is that such a theory of perfromance must ultimately be 
based on a generative grammar that expresses the spealcer- 
hearer»s knowledge of the language (cf. Chomsky 1965:9). 
2.2.2 Gpmpetenoe and Performance in Child Language . The 
role of linguistic intuition as the final arbiter of 
grammaticality is diminished when attempts are made to 
characterize children's early grammatical systems. The 
basic problem is that there is no readily available systan 
of reference, that there is in fact no convenient way 
to consult the child as to what constitutes his linguistic 
intuition. An example, vjhich has come to be called the 
”pop goes the weasel effect”, well illustrates the 
problem, Roger and Ursula Bellugi reported the following 
dialogue in their attempt to tap a two-year old child’s 
knov;ledge of plurals (1964 : 134.) 2 

Intervievjer : "Adam, which is right, ’two shoes’ 



or ’two shoe’ ?” 
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Adam* ’’Pop goes weasell” 

The problem of a frame of reference in relation 

to the child’s linguistic competence has e7en more 

** 

complex roots. The core feature has been stressed by 
Chomsky in the following manner. ’’There is surely no 
doubt that the child’s achievements in systematizing 
linguistic data, at every stage, go well beyond what 
he actually produces in normal speech” (196I|.:39)» 
Information about the types of sentences a child is 
able to understand and respond to appropriately shows 
that his basic linguistic competency exceeds that repre- 
sented in ’’telegraphic speech”, that a child using tele- 
graphic style ’’can be shown to have an underlying, fuller 
conception of sentence structure (unrealized in his speech, 
but actively involved in comprehension) if misplacement 
of the elements he does produce leads to difficulties of 
comprehension, inability to repeat, etc., wnile ' correct 
placement gives utterances intelligible to him, and so 
on” (1964:39). In other vxords, the utterances generated 
by a child will provide only a partial record of v;hat his 
underlying competence is. For a more adequate account, 
both a comprehension model and a production model are 
needed. 

\^ile acknowledging the need for a comprehension 
model, focus in the present analysis will be solely on 
production. Motivation for the selection of production 
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is that as yet no reliable cross-cultural technique of 
measuring or judging comprehension is available for children 
in the age range of the study. Immediately obvious tech- 
niques as testing a chiid*s ability to follow instructions 
'do not necessarily tap the child* s competence, as his 
information may be derived from the recognition of a single 
lexical item in the instructions and not from a decoding of 
the grammatical input. In any' event, no attempt is made in 
the present discussion to account for the children* s 

s 

comprehens: n. 

Turning now to the problem of accounting for competency 
in the production of grammar, viewing competence in relation 
to the concept of performance, one possible approach to 
the problem is to ask the question ’*what is the complex of 
features which a child is expected to mariipulate in order 
to communicate effectively?'* By "complex of features" is 
meant the child* s lexicon, grammar, and the various cultural 
rules and social constraints placed on his verbal behavior 
and which decree the social appropriateness of the behavior. 
In' other words, specific forms' of verbal behavior may be 
expected of the child by adults in designated situations, 
and the question becomes **what does a child need to recog- 
nize in order to behave according to the expectations?” 

The question of how well the child recognizes and manipulates 
the features may then bo examined empirically. A diachronic 
study of the child* s ability to observe social rules, l.e, 
a description of the acquisition of sociolinguistic rules. 
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will not be expounded here, but synchronic ■ descriptions 
will be given in order to illustrate the interaction of 
language and context in producing speech. Acco'imts of some 

ft •' 

of the variables related to the production of speech, and 
ultimately affecting performance will be provided, with the 
express intent of. showing the relationships, methodologi“ 
cally, between social rules, production, performance, and 
competence, 

2,2,3 Social Rules and Production , Jt should be stressed 
that the relationships among the four concepts of social 
rules, production, performance, and competence as discussed 
here are not meant to hold universally, although one would 
expect that relationships of one type or another would be 
universal, in that children with context-free langu.age 
wou?.d be culturally aberrant. The essential point in dis- 
cussing the four concepts is that the social rules for the 
speech of the Luo children are such that production and 
performance are affected in a manner so as to limit severely 
the amount of information available from which inferences 
about competence can be made. In order to arrive at an 
even partially adequate accoimt of linguistic competence 
for children, it is necessary to have some knowledge of Luo 
culture. One vjould expect that this restriction would hold 
for any- society, i,e, that cultural knowledge is prerequisite 
for an account of the acquisition of linguistic competence, 
but the nature of the knowledge that Would be required would 
vary from society to society. For any one society, then. 
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there must be an ethnographic description of the communi- 
cative routines of the children and the relation of the 
routines to the data collection process. 

As performance is " embedded in a cultural matrix, an 
ethnographic description of performance-related routines 
should include the major features of the culture which 
regulate communicative routines. It is expected that in 
the socialization process, a child would eventually acquire 
the rules which allow him to communicate competently in his 
society, but the regulation of his speech in the early 
stages is not always dependent on the internalization of 
the rules. As an extreme example, a child may simply be 
prevented from talking in certain situations by being 
physically removed for violation of the norm that dictates 
silence on his part, 

2,3 SOCIAL. CONSTRAINTS ON CHILDREN *S SPEECH 

As a way of introduction to .the accoxint of communicative 
routines for Luo children and the concomitant restrictions 
on data collection, some experiences of researchers with 
English-speaking American children will be provided. The 
behavior of the American children furnishes a striking 
contrast with that of the Luo children. 

Studies on American children have shown that the onset 
of two-word utterances is characteristically in the age 
range of I8-2I4. months. It was expected that the onset for 
Luo children would bein the same approximate range, and a 
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number of children in the sample were visited regularly in 
order to gather speech samples ,at the beginning period of 
the stage. The age of onset of two-word utterances corres- 

m 

ponded fairly closely with that of the American children, 
but there was a striking difference in the number of utterances 
they seemed to make freely or spontaneously, Braine, in 
his study of American children, recorded the number of dif- 
ferent word combinations for one of the children in his 
sample over a period of seven months as 14# 24# 54# ^9, 

350, 1400, and 3500+ (1963:2), 

In another study with American children. Brown and 
Praser reported the following, ”We hoped to get as much 
speech as possible in as little time as possible and to have 
examples of the full variety of sentence types the child 
could produce. There were those who warned that the child 
woxxld be shy and speechless in our presence; this was not 
the case. Mothers told their children that visitors were 
coming and, in general, we were eagerly welcomed, shown a 
parade of toys and games, and talked to steadily. It 
became clear that the child expected a guest to put in some 
time as a pla'ymate, and so the revcording was a two-man job 
with one of us taking data and the other prepared to play 
cowboy, horsie, coloring, trains, and the mule in *Kick the 
mule*" (1964:51). In a period of a few hours, Brovm and 
Eraser were able to obtain for all six subjects a speech 
corpus of a minimum of 500 different utterances , (1964:52) * 
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... In the Luo sample there were six children in the sample 
(A2, B2, G, D, G, and H) who were at one point during the 
course of the study in the appropriate age range. Altogether 
the children were visited a total of 54* times. The visits 
varied in length from 15 minutes to one hour, with the majority 
being approximately 30 minutes, and the visits were made 
at different times of the day so as to attempt to collect 
speech samples over a wide variety of circumstances in the 
daily routines of the children,^ As noted earlier, a variety 
of techniques also were used in attempting to collect the 
data, such as trying to persuade the children to teach us 
games, to tell us stories, etc., but these were all singu- 
larly unsuccessful. Despite the large number of visits, 
the variation in time of the day when visits vrere made, and 
props for stimulating speech, the nxunber of two-vrord utter- 
ances collected for all of the six children vjas less than 
200, Compared x^rith Brox^m and Fraser *s collection of 500 
different two-word combinations per child, the Luo sample 
is remarkably small. The disproportion is sufficiently 
large so as to indicate gross differences x-rere involved in 
the collection process, derived from the differences of what 
was deemed to be appropriate behavior in the tvro societies, 
2»3«1 Behavior in the Presence of Strangers , In search of 
an explanation, perhaps the most logically immediate one 
is that my presence as a stranger rendered the children shy 
and speechless. This explanation has merit, particularly 

I 

for the early stages of the r\?search when visits to the 



homesteads were first made. The youngest children, those 
in the 6 months to 2 years age range, without exception 
were frightened by ray presence. The older ones reacted by 
crying and sometimes rxmning away to hide in the house or 
behind it. Even after several visits were made to the homes 
the children would show no outward manifestation of fear, 
but they would not talk at all. Their parents invariably 
would interpret their speechlessness as a sign of fear, 
saying that I still was strange to them, and they were 
being cautious. The parents also explained the children's 
fear by reporting that they had never seen a non-African 
before, and they were afraid because of my different 
appearance. 

A factor contributing to the children *s reaction to 
strangers is their restricted mobility. Very young children 
(below foiir years old), as a rule, do not have a great 
range of mobility, due in part to the type of Luo settlement 
pattern. Briefly, the Luo live in comparatively isolated 
homesteads, which are separated by distances ranging from 
twenty to several hundred yards. Usually the homesteads 
are organized spatially into clusters on the basis of kin- 
ship relations. Clusters of homesteads are separated by 
distances ranging from a mile or more to a few hundred yards 
but within a cluster, the homesteads are also separate units 
As noted in the Introduction, a homestead typically is 
surrounded by a tall euphorbia hedge, and there is only one 
entrance to the compound. The homestead is, effectively. 
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a single social unit. Children, especially the younger 
ones, spend the majority o£* their time inside the compound, 
playing with their siblings or caretaker. 

While a child may visit the nearest homesteads, there 
usually will be no more than one or two within the permis- 
sible range of his mobility. Even then, there may be 
socially motivated restrictions on his mobility. Disputes 
among household heads sometimes lead to suspension of^ social 
interaction among the members of the households, so that 
children from homesteads separated by only twenty or thirty 
yards are prevented from playing together. 

Luo children, due to residence patterns and restricted 
mobility do not come into frequent contact with many strangers. 
There are, of course, strangers who come to visit at the 
homestead, but the proportion of these is negligible in com- 
parison with the number of regular visitors. S. H. Ominde, 
in his study of the social development of Luo girls, stresses 
this point. He states: ’’Children of two to five know very 

few people beyond the members of their own family circle. 

Thus Obala, at three years old, did not know who I* v:as, 
although I had been to her home and talked to her many times. 

■ Her parents told me that this was due to their never having 
told her my name.” (1'952:11) It might be added that strangers 
may contribute in indirect ways to the children’s reticence 
to interact with subsequent strangers. In some cases, the 

i 

children’s fear of our presence was interpreted by their 
father as their reaction to the fear of being innoculated. 

o 
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The sudden appearance of strangers in the compound in the 
past had meant that the children were going to be innocu- 
lated by local medical authorities. The children generalized 
their past experience to interpret the intentions of all 
strangers. 

Another factor which restricts the children's mobility 
is the practice of Luo mothers or mother-surrogates of 
telling children that they v:ill b© taken by a lion or by a 
JalaQo if they stray far from the homestead. The term 
IfalaQo . in this particular area, was a reforeijce term for 
Masai, x^^ho had a common territorial boundary with the Luo. 

The children are cautioned also to be vrary of strangers 
who visit the homestead when the parents are away, again 
for the same reason, i.e. that the children may be stolen. 
Although in more traditional times, according to reports 
of elder informants, child-theft was a danger,. it ceased 
to be so many years ago. 

Historically and culturally, there are .sound bases for' 
xenophobic behavior on the part of the Luo. All of the 
tribal groups in the East African cattle area, of which the 
Luo are a member, exhibit such behavior (as do pastoralists 
in other regions of the world; of, Barth 1966), The ethno- 
graphic literature for East African pastoralists is replete 
with accounts of tribal xenophobia (cf, Evans -Pritchard 



19I|.0), but rather than reviewing the material here, it will 
suffice to indicate that; cattle raiding is the root pheno- 



menon in the complex of 



'forces 



generating xenophobic behavio 
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Any cattle -hording group was, traditionally, subject to 
frequent cattle raids, and the presence of a stranger in 
the area would render him suspect automatically as a spy 
or cattle thief. Even within tribal groups raiding 
occurred, with clan pitted against clan. In the raids and 
resultant warfare, plundering and taking hostage of women 
and children was frequent, in which cases, the children 
would be incorporated into the raider *s lineage. The 
restriction of mobility of children therefore had the sound 
practical basis of minimizing exposure to danger. 

In areas where cattle raiding is no longer practiced, 
the reduction of xenophobia has not necessarily proceeded 
apace. Inculcation in children of fear of strangers is 
still an important part of the socialization process, based 
on information collected in informal conversations and from 
interviews with parents on child-rearing practices. 

Prom observations, it appeared that Luo children behaved 
as they had been taught. During the first visits to the 
homes, I was struck by the fact that older children ( 5-9 years 
of age) upon seeing us approach the homestead, would gath.r 
the younger children into the house and keep them there as 
we passed through the compound on the path to another home. 

If we stopped to converse, the oldest child v/ould act as 
spokesman, while the younger children remained in the 

background in the safety of the house. 

Pear of strangers, then, is an element acting to restrict 

verbal behavior of Luo children. Por very young children. 
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a fear response is probably xiniversal, an expression of an 
adaptive value. As the child grows older, the response is 
overlaid and aiueliorated by cultural factors. The Luo 
capitalize on the response in their socialization practices 
as a mechanism for limiting the mobility of the child and 
thereby insure his safety. Traditionally, he was protected 
from marauders, and there is the auxiliary advantage of 
preventing him from becoming lo«t or possibly coming into 

contact with harmful animals or insects. 

2.3.2 B ehavior in the Presence of Visitors . The fear 
response was not the only factor responsible for constraining 
the speech of the children in the presence of the researcher, 
and moreover, its strength diminished with the passage of 
time and repeated visits to the home. By visiting the homes 
repeatedly, the social position of the researchers became 
that of visitors, not strangers, and the appropriate behavior 
of the child vis-a-vis visitors was exhibited. 

There are socially appropriate ways in vfhich children 
are to conduct themselves when visitors are present, and the 
children are taught the behavior by practice. According 
to Luo etiquette, everyone in the homestead must come and 
greet a visitor \<h.o has arrived, both verbally and by 
shaking hands. Children who cannot talk yet and are barely 
able to toddle are taken through the routine of shaking hands 
even if they have to be assisted physically by an older 
person. Children then leave the immediate area to continue 
with their previous activity or to play, and the adults 
converse without any interference from the children. 
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Sometimes the children remain present, but they are silent 
for the duration of the visit. The older children are taught 
explicitly the proper way to behave in the presence of visitors. 
Informants, in response to the question "Do you teach children 
what to do when visitors come?", alv/ays answered that they 
instruct children that they should be polite, greet the 
visitor, and then go away to leave the adults to their con- 
versation, The children have received training in advance, 
for pre-verbal age children are taught the behavior by 
example. They are always in the care of an older child, 
even if the child is not a sibling but a relative who has 
come to live at the younger child »s home to act in the capa- 
city of nursemaid. The older child, who observes the rules, 
provides a model for the younger children, and he also is 
responsible for seeing that the younger children follov; the 
rules. The net effect on the children’s behavior in the ■ 
presence of adults, regardless of the age of the child, is 
to reduce greatly, if not eliminate altogether, the verbal 
output of the child. 

It i^as explained to the parents of all of the children 
in the sample that our. purpose in being there was to study 
language development in children, and it therefore became 
acceptable, within limits, to have the children present 
when we visited. During the visits, though, it was first 
necessary to make polite conversation v;ith the head of the 
homestead for a period of 10-15 minutes, VJhen it was 
permissible to interact , ^^rith the child, it v;as necessary 
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to attempt to collect hie speech in the presence of the 
parents. To have suggested that we x-'xanted to talk with 
the child in private would have been not only a breach of 

f* 

etiquette^ but xxould have aroused suspicion about our inten- 
tions, Traditionally, enquiries about children, their ages, 
activities, etc, could be done only among very close friends 
and relatives. The only other category of person wanting 
information about the child would be someone who would put 
the information to evil use, as e,g, a sorcerer. 

As matters were, there xxas a limit on the amount of 
time that the adults could be expected to sit patiently 
while we interacted v;ith the children, A more severe 
hindrance to our task of collecting speech samples was 
that the children xxere faced xxith the task of performing 
in a situation v/hich created role conflict. They had been 
taught by example and precept that such behavior xxas not 
permissible, and they were being asked to momentarily 
suspend all prior training. Not surprisingly, the children 
were reluctant to transgress the norms, and the result xxas 
severely restricted speech behavior. 

To fully appreciate xxhy the norms of behavior for a 
host are strongly sanctioned and xxhy violations are 
serious, it is necessary to .know something of the place of 
visiting in Luo society. It is not feasible to give a 
detailed analysis here, but it may be noted that visiting 
is a daily phenomena in the life of the Luo, and a high 
premium is placed on it, Luo men spend many of their after- 



noons and much of the weekend, in short, most of their free 
time, visiting at nearby homes to converse and drink kono , 
the traditional millet beer. The women also often visit 
with women from nearby 'homes whenever their work schedule 
permits. In brief, all of the Luo are expected to be 
regular visitors and hospitable hosts when they in turn 
are visited. To violate this code of conduct, to make 
oneself unavailable for social intercourse, is to indicate 
that one*s intentions must be evil, i.e,, that there is 
something to hide, which by definition can only be detri- 
mental to the group. To behave in such a fashion arouses 

suspicion, fear, and hostility, and it has the effect of 

* 

ostracizing -a person from the community. 

In a society v/here the dictates of subsistence and 
defense require a high degree of cooperation, a course of 
action by an individual against the group is simply not 
tolerated. An individual requires the assistance of his 
kinsmen, not only in subsistence matters as preparation of 
land for planting, but for support against opposing groups, 
who may, for example, attempt to take his land or cattle. 

In short, a person cannot lightly ignore his responsibilities 
as a visitor and as a proper host. He cann.ot afford to 
alienate his kinsmen and neighbors, 

2,3*4 Child- Adul t Interaction , Other features of Luo 
society regulabe and shape children* s verbal behavior. To 
consider some of these, it is necessary to focus on aspects 
of Luo children *s position in society. 



Constraints on Ghildreia* s Behavior, The behavior 
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of children vis-a-vis adults in visiting situations has 
been noted, and it may be taken as a rough indicator of the 
child *s relationship with adults in other situations. The 
relationship is essentially hierarchical, i,e,, one of 
superordination and subordination, and a feature of the 
relationship marked in interaction is mutual respect. The 
basic Luo attitudes on the issue can be shovm in the following 
account. One question asked of adults in the language belief 
interviews vjas ’’Should children speak differently to adults 
than to other children?” The answer invariably was ”yes”, 
and when the informants vjere asked to elaborate, they replied 
that children should be polite and show proper respect. 

They also should be direct and precise in their speech, 
avoiding joking and frivolous topics, and they should not 
raise their voice, shout, or in general be boisterous# They 
also should show respect by not looking the adults directly 
in the eye when talking to them. Observations of adult- 
child interaction confirmed the operation of these behavioral 
features. It should be noted, however, that the implication 
is not being made that all adult-child interaction is of 
that type. Obviously there are more intimate aspects of 
interaction, but their intimate nature precluded any frequent 
observations of their manifestations. The majority of ob- 
served adult-child interactions conformed roughly to the 
model sketched above, which was to be expected if the 
presence of a visitor vms counted as an important factor 
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in the definition of the speech situation as a whole. 

One further point to indicate what the model for children's 
behavior is general in Luo society is that the question in 
the language belief questionnaire was intentionally ^open* 
rather than * closed, * and yet there was near unanimity in 
the answers given. Rather than postulating specific situ- 
ations and asking the informants how a child should behave 
in them, the informants v;ere allowed the freedom of expressing 
how they felt that a child should act in general situations, 
or if they so desired, of stating how the child should act 
in particular instances. None of the informants chose to 
give specific instances, but rather chose to ansvrer in a 
general way, and when they were asked about variations in 
mode of behavior, they replied that there were none. 

Children always were supposed to show respect. 

The rigidity of adherence to the constraintr on respect- 
ful behavior varies situationally, and for children, according 
to age, but the general claim can be made that respect is 
a non-variant feature in social interaction between actors 
of unequal status. An analysis of even the major situational 
forms of the behavior is not feasible here, and in addition, 
the internalization of the rules for the various forms has 
not yet been established for children in the earliest periods 
of speech development. The net effect of the general feature 
of respect, however, is to reduce the verbal output of the 
child in the presence of adults and particularly when the 
verbal interaction must be with adults. The cardinal rule 
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is that children do not interrupt adult activities, and 
young children who have not mastered this Teature of behavior 
follow it by fiat. Their niu’semaids, held responsible for 
their behavior, effectively prevent the children from vio- 
lating the rule. 

Children’s speech is limited, then, in the number of 
utterances they can make freely in the presence of adults 
and, furthermore, it is limited by stylistic constraints. 

Tile dominant feature follows from the requirement that 
children be direct in their speech to adults. The direct- 
ness in their speech is reflected by a low number of mor- 
phemes per uttei’anoe, as compared with casual child-child 
speech* There are other stylistic constraints, as e,g. 
low pitch, but the essential feature for the present dis- 
cussion is that the required respect of children for adults 
is coded stylistically in the language, and the respect 
has the overall effect of severely restricting the flow of 
spontaneous speech of children in the presence of adults. 

The hierarchical nature of adult-child interaction 
and the consequent restriction of spontaneous speech posed 
extremely difficult problems for the collection ol speech 
samples. Attempts to bypass the restrictions placed on 
interacting with visitors or strangers by enlisting the 
aid of parents was usually not successful. First there 
was the problem of enlisting the parent’s aid, which was 
no simple matter, but even in cases where this problem v;as 
resolved, the hierarchical relationship still prevailed, 
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and the speech still was constrained. For example, in 
several instances, the tape-recorder was left in operaticn 
in the presence of a mother and child or father and child, 
but the parents v/ere unable to elicit even a single word 
from the child. Most likely, the child recognized the 
situation as ’’unusual”, that it was not a typical everyday 
occurrence, and he consequently switched into a style of 
behavior that permitted him, appropriately, to do nothing. 
2.3*4* 2 Qonstraints on Adult Behavior . Having considered 
the child-to-adult-relational features on the theme of 
mutual respect, the adult-to-child features can novr be con- 
sidered. To begin v;ith, the Luo have a general attitude 
toward the children and their behavior, which they express 
as the children ’’living in a world of their ovm”. ®ae chil- 
dren have activities of their own, created and sustained by 
them. Several informants remarked on this aspect of the 
children’s daily life, and in relation to the are of 
language, many informants were in agreement in answer to 
the question ’’From whom does a Luo child learn most of his 
language?” that they learn their language from other children. 
As they pointed out, children spend most of their time in 
the company of other children and not with adults, and it 

is to be expected that they learn from them, Luo children 

/ 

are left, in effect, to their own devices much of the time, 
so that in some respects they do live in a ’’world of their 
own”. 
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Luo men are frequently absent from the homestead. In 
the mornings, they may be engaged in such activities as 
doing the heavier work in the gardens, either in their own 
or others’ fields, attending meetings, such as court cases 
or perhaps going to market. In any event, they as a rule 
are not at home in the morning, imless there is some specific 
activity to keep them there, such as repairing the house or 
granary. In the afternoons, the men frequently are visiting 
at other homesteads. When they are at home, visitors are 
often congregated there, and there is little or no inter- 
action with children, as they , are excluded from the company 
of the men. 

Luo women spend the vast majority of their mornings 
working in the gardens, an activity, again, from which 
children are excluded. In the afternoons, the women continue 
to work in the homestead, and there is more opportunity for 
interaction with the children. The women also often visit 
with women from nearby homesteads in the afternoons, and 
they spend some afternoons at nearby markets, so that in 
effect, they are often avjay from home. Of course, the 
women do spend considerable time in the homestead and thq?" 
do interact frequently with the younger children, as do 
the Luo men, but the important point is the attitude of 
the parents as to how much time is spent interacting with 
the children, their conception of the allocation of respon- 
sibility for the child’s behavior andhow he is engaged in 
the course of his daily routine. That Luo adults are 
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frequently not in the immediate vicinity of the homestead 
implies that the children are expected to be able to take 
care of themselves and that this feature of life is taken 
for granted by the adults. As an extreme instance of the 
degree to v;hich this behavior is taken-for-granted, the 
adults will sometimes attend a funeral for several days, 

leaving the children at home to assume responsibility for 
themselves, 

Allox^rances for age are made, of course; a small child 
will not be left to fend for himself. A mechanism is 
employed for assigning responsibility, which may be stated 
simply as ”any older child is responsible for the welfare 
of a younger one”* For the very young children, less than 
three years of age, the allocation rule is more explicit. 

An older child, preferably a girl in the age range of 6-12, 
is assigned to be the child* s .T apidi ”nxirsemaid”, and in 
the absence of the parents, and even during much of the 
time vjrhen they are present, the .Tapidi has primary respon- 
sibility for the child. If the child is neglected, harmed 
or commits some offense, his .^apidi is held accountable, 

Luo children are socialized early to assume responsibility 
for their younger siblings. It is not unusual, for example, 
for a 5^-6 year old child, as he goes about his daily activi- 
ties, to carry x-jith him on side or back a younger sibling, 
Luo children, then, as a group, are largely self- 
sufficient and much of their time is spent in the company 
of other, children. One j'aspect of the separation of adult 
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and child activities is that clear boundary markers are 
provided to demarcate the areas in which interaction is 
not socially appropriate, or conversely, where it is 
required. As an example of the latter, all the males, 
young and old, in a homestead ©at their meals together (unless 
a visitor is present,, in which case the young boys eat 
separately), and the females have their meals together as 
a group. As clearly stressed, the presence of a group of 
men in the homestead is a clear indicator for children that 
they are not to interact with the men, except ritually in 
the form of greetings and in leave-taking behavior. In 
cases where children are asked to make an exception to the 
rule, the request is often phrased in such a v;ay as to com- 
municate to the child that he may interact with the adults. 

As will be seen, the child is not obligated to interact. 

He has an option, and more often than not, he chooses not 
to participate. 

The most common way of signalling to the child that 
he may talk with visitors is the use of the term ^le, vjhich 
may be glossed as ’’please’’, but the term is not general in 
its use, i.e, it is used only in speech to children. The 
phase hi on® omgra ’’com© (here) please my friend/brother” 
nyaAlego ’’corns (here) please daughter-of- 
Alego (a terra of respect)” were standard opening remarks 
in such cases. Parents, in attempting to persuade their 
children to talk with us,' often vjould state wac ane kod 
msungu ’’talk please v;ith European” (cf. pp. 6^-^^). 



Informants notes, repeatedly, that in order to persuade the 
children to talk, we first would have to please them, and 
being polite was one necessary factor in the process. In 
addition to the use of the term ane, another way to ”please’^ 
the children was to use a nickname or a term of respect, 
such as om€ra or nyaAle^o . A nickname would be used in the 
same fashion as omEra . As an example, the father of one 
of the children in the sample repeatedly called the child 
by his nickname, Hyambuoro , explaining to the researcher 
that he was attempting to cajole the child into talking 
with us. 

As clearly indicated above, a Luo child had the option 
of not talking, which he frequently exercised. Failure to 
interact verbally in such sentences brought no reprimands 
or reprisals from his parents. The strongest type .of state- 
inent to' be made would be of the order ^^if you don*t talk, 
you won’t get any candy”, but even a remark of that kind 
was rare. After failing to persuade their chil.d to talk, 
parents would state, simply, op;omo or odap;i ”he refuses”, 
and nothing further would be said, 

2,4 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The major characteristics of the speech behavior of 
Luo children may be summarized in the follovjing fashion, 
but v;ith the prior qualification that the model described 
represents the speech behavior of the children from the 
point of viexAj of a visitor, i.e., in terms of the behavioral 
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configuration which has as a basic component the feature 
in- the-presence-of -visitors. Most likely, the model is 
more general. It probably represents in rough outline 
the broader dimensions of child speech, but the problem 
under consideration is the nature of the data collection 
process, and the basic factor in the process was the effect 
of the presence of visitors on the speech of the children, 
i,e, the in-the-presence-of -visitors model will suffice. 

The first rule for speech behavior of children is that they 
are not to engage in conversation with adults in the presence 
of visitors. For the youngest children in the sample unit, 
the rule is observed ^ facto . Initially, a fear response 
prohibits interaction, capitalization on the response is 
mad© through social reinforcement, and this in turn is 
reinforced by the children*s nursemaid, who keeps them 
physically removed from the adults. As the children grow 
older, they internalize the rule and observe it as an 
assumed background expectancy. 

When speech is directed to an adult, in the presence 
of other adults, and, according to informants, in general, 
the correct mode of speaking is to bo brief, direct, and 
in terms of style, subdued. The net effect is a reduced 
verbal output, which is characterized by a low number of 
morphemes per utterance. 

The number of constraints which a child must recog- 
nize and adhere to are reduced in casual speech, in 

intermediate form in casual sijtuations vjith adults, as 

1 
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e.g# at meal-times, when the child initiates conversation 
but observes stylistic constraints, and in more complete 
form in interaction x^rith peers. 

Viewing this speech behavior model in relation to the 
competence-performance distinction, the earlier contention 
that measures of competence must be related to accounts of 
performance, production, and socio-linguistic rules seems 
valid. The extent to which competence can be inferred 
from performance follows directly from the nature of the 
performance model and its embedding in a cultural matrix. 

As an example, the competence described for the Luo chil- 
dren viill be more limited and partial than descriptions for 
Engl.ish-speaking American children at corresponding ages, 
because of the nature of the performance restrictions. 

The Luo description is essentially for non-casual for 
formal speech, dictated by the social rules governing the 
use of speech. For the English-speaking children, a 
different type of situation prevails, as indicated by the 
nuotes from the studies vrith them. At any rate, it seems 
clear that the behavioral expectations of both children 
and adults in the Luo studies and those in the United 
States are markedly different. 

The expectation on the part of the American children 
that the visitor was to put in time as a playmate x>rould 
simply not be present for Luo children, and these 
differences in expectations affect drastically verbal 
interaction with the children. 



In summary there are two main points to be stressed. 
First, cultural knowledge of a society is necessary for 



studies in language acquisition. In the present study, 
any description of compVtence must follow an account of 
the major rules governing children's speech. The basic 
rules are: (1) children do not interact with strangers; 

(2) children interact only ri Dually with visitors; (3) 
children interact formally with adults in the presence of 
other adults, according to a prescribed maxmer; and (4) 
children interact "freely” (with minimxxm constraint) with 
peers. The best account of the acquired competency for 
children would then come from samples of speech under 
conditions in rule (Ij.). The data collecting situation 
could not be manipulated so that any systematic collection 
of data of that type could be carried out. Consequently 
most of the samples came from conditions as in (2) and (3). 

The second major point is that, due to restrictions 
‘ on the data collecting process, the accounts of language 
development in the follovxing chapters must represent the 
minimal degree of development for particular developmental 
ages. The production information is limited, performance 

data is limited, and the inferred competence must also be 

\ 
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limited. Despite this qualification, the analysis can 

It 

1 

demonstrate, hov/ever, ir.portant aspects of Luo language 

!' 

development, primarily iin terms of the sequence of acqui- 
sition of various categojcies of language. Despite the 
fact that a particular c itegory of language in the child *s 



development may be overestimated in terms of age of 

t 

appearance and despite the fact that there may be gaps in 

the record, the overall sequence of acquisition and the 

«• 

general direction of language development should become 
apparent in the analyses. 
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CHAPTER 3 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: ,12-2? MONTHS 
3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Six children in the sample unit were in the earliest 
stages of language acquisition during the course of the 
research. Four of the children were in the babbling 
stage at the beginning of the research, and they provided 
some information on the transition to the one -word 
utterance stage. In addition, they provided data on the 
characteristics of initial vocabulary and on some features 
of earliest grammatical development. The two older chil- 
dren furnished speech samples which yielded more insight 
into vocabulary development and the acquisition of grammar. 

Important aspects of each of the stages of language 
development, i,e,, those characterized by babbling, one- 
word utterances, and two-word utterances, and the transi- 
tions betv/een the stages will be discussed in the present 
chapter. Rather than Initially segmenting into the component 
stages the data presented by each child, the linguistic 
development of each child x-jill be presented in turn, so as 
to provide a continuixm in chronological age and corres- 
ponding language development. Stages in the linguistic 
growth of the children may then be identified and discussed 
both in terms of ages at which they appear and in terms of 
the formal linguistic features associated with them. Studies 
with English-speaking Am.erican children have indicated that 



chronological age is not as important a measure in the 
acquisition process as developmental age. Children at the 
same age chronologically may vary considerably in their 
linguistic ability, but the stages of acquisition in 
developmental terms are not variant (of. Braine 1963? 

Bloom 1963). Linguistic competence will be correlated 
with chronological age for the Luo children, hov/ever, with 
the intent of identifying the extent of individual variation. 

In each of the stages of development mentioned in the 
above general framework, specific questions will be addressed 
to the data. The ages of termination of babbling behavior 
and the earliest use of words will be sought. An approxi- 
mation of the age range of the one-word utterance stage 
will bo the goal, as will the corollary of noting the age 
for appearance of two-x/ord utterances. Characteristics 
of initial vocabulary will be described, according to the 
goals outlined in the Pi eld Manual ; 

The aim of this exploration (initial vocabularies) 
will be to reveal (1) the extent and range of 
vocabulary, (2) the semantic domains named by 
the child, (3) the ''innominate” zones, (I[-) the 
nature of generalizations of meaning, and (5) the 
extent of homonymity (Slobin 1967:15). 

At the two-v 7 ord utterance stage, a major focus will 
be on the acquisition of grammar. In the past decade 
there has been a floxi^ering of interest and studies in the 
early period of children’s grammatical development. Studies- 



by Brains (1963)# Brown and Praser (1963)# Millsr and 
Ervin (1964) all have yielded remarkably similar bindings 
on the initial period of grammatical development. A major 
finding of +’’e studies was that in the speech samples of 
children at the tv;o-word utterance level, the 'words employed 
by the children viere not unstructured juixtapositions, but 
rather a distx’ibutional selection process was at work. 
Children’s grammar seemed to be structured from the start, 
i.e, combinations of words and parts of words seemed to be 
systematic rather than random. A small class of words 
seemed always to occupy the same position in the utterance 
and to be combined with a large variety of a different class 
of words, Por example, Braine found that one of the chil- 
dren in his study consistently used the term more in combi- 
nation with such terms as cereal , cookie , read , high , and 
car to produce the utterances more cereal , more cookie , 
more read (meaning ”don * t stop reading”)# high (meaning 

”there *3 more up there” (more cookies up on the shelf)), and 
more car (meaning ”dri've around some more”). Likewise, the 
term off was used consistently following such words as 
boot , light , and shirt , and the term allgone was combined 
with juice , s ho e , and outside (said when the door was closed) 

(1963:5) 

Braine, in his examination of the speech corpus, found 
that a number of terms almost al'ways occupied the initial 
position in the utterances and that they occurred viith any 
one of a largo number of content v:ords, mostly nouns and 



pronounSa Ghara,cteristics of the latter class of words 



were that the number of words in its membership expanded 
rapidly, and that the words often occurred in the children* s 
speech as single-word utterances, Braine called these items 
"open-class words" and the small, relatively stable class 

was designated "pivot words", A pivot word may be in the 

i\ * ^ 

first or second position of a two-woi**d sentence, as indicated 
by the examples above, but its position is usually fixed "or' ^ 
stationary in the frame in which it occurs. In English, 
for example, the pivot v;ord off almost always occupies the 
second position. The utterances of tha Luo children will 
be examined with the view of identifying pivot constructions 

k' 

in their language a.nd comparing their characteristics with 
those in English, 

Attention also will be focused on morphological deve- 
lopment, Morphology is more highly productive in Luo than 
in English, and one would expect that inflectional rules, 
and accompanying morphophonemic ones, would be acquired 
relatively early by the Luo children. The first uses of 
inflection by them will be noted and later development 
will be traced. Note also x^ill be made of the use and 
development of negatives during this early period of language 
acquisition. Children* s ability to handle "v:h-" questions 
(where,.,? when.,.? what,,,?) also will be discussed. 



3.2 parental reports oh EAHLr LANSUAGE 



Two questions asked of Luo adults in the language 

p 

belief questionnaire were '*What is the first word that Luo 
children are able to say?” and ”How old are the children 
when they begin to say this word?” Thirteen people were 
asked these questions, sind all but one replied that the 
first words were mama ’’mother” and baba ’’father”, although 
there was some uncertainty in the informants* minds as to 
which of these terms appeared earlier. iU.1 were in agree- 
ment that the two terms appeared in the same month for Luo 
children, but again, there was some uncertainty regarding 
the age at which the terms typically appeared for Luo 
children. Nine respondents claimed that the wovds appear 
in the age range of 7 to 8 months; one gave the age as 
one year; and three replied that the words first appeared 
at the age of approximately two years. PVom a questionnair 
on child-rearing practices, all the mothers of the children 
in the sample were asked the question ”How old was ... 
when he, first began to say ’mama * and * baba * ?” Again, 
essentially the same age range was represented in their 
replies, with a spread of 5 to 2lj. months. Of the 31 
responses to the question, l6 v/ere clustered in the range 
of 5“7 months, and the remainder were spread over the range 
8 - 2 I 4 . months, with a minor clustering of 5 responses at 
18-19 months. 

The qualification should be made that the reported 
information provides only a rragh account of what Luo 
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adults report about the speech behavior of Luo children. 

The "measurements” are not exact, since the adults were 
trying to reconstruct from memory the ages of their children 
at the time when they first began to use mama and baba . 
Furthermore, what counted as "mama" and "baba" could have 

p 

been the production of the sounds ma-ma and ba-ba rather 
than the terms per se. Later empirical evidence suggests 
that some mothers reported the ages for the former. Luo 
children characteristically begin to produce ma and ba 
sounds in their babbling at approximately six months. This 
may account for the clustering of parental reports in the 
5-7 month range. Also from the available evidence, it 
appears that some children use the terms as early as 12-li}. 

^ months, even though they continue to babble for several 

more months. Productive speech begins at approximately 
18 months, at x^rhioh time the use of the morphemes mama and 
baba are clearly distinguished, as babbling has ceased 
and monomorphemic utterances are prevalent^, Eighteen 
months is the age for which the parental responses form the 
minor cluster in the sample. Prom this point of view, 
i.6* by making the distinction between the phones and 
morphemes, the parents* reports can be considered as 
essentially accurate. 

Parental -reports, therji, can give some initial indica- 
tions of the nature of child speech. The desired objective 
is a reconstruction of tJjie development of Luo children* s 
speech, beginning with spme approximate notion of the age 

I ! 



at which words first appear^ what thasa words are, and 
what the rat© and nature of subsequent development is. 

In order to view this process more closely, the available 
empirical data can b© supplemented with parental reports 
ajid cross“Checked where possible. In che previous chapter 
it was noted that visits to collect speech samples from the 
youngest children in the sample were very unproductive, and 
in oases where little or no information coUld be collected 
directly, we were forced to roly on reports and interpre- 
tations of the parents or parent-surrogates. Information 
of the latter type is used only minimally to fill gaps in 
the record and with the restriction that Judgments in 
highly subjective areas not be included. In essence, 
parental reports were used to supplement data on initial 
vocabulary development, i,e, as to whether a child used a 
particular term in his speech, and more complex questions 
concerning grammar were avoided, 

3,3 S?E,u:CH SAMPLES OB^ OGUTtJ (Al) AND WANGA (Bl) 

The two youngest children in the sample, Ogutu ^Al) 
and Wanga (Bl), were visited primarily for information on 
babbling and phonological development. Near the end of 
the research period, though# they began to use a few short, 
words, and thus provided some data on the transition from 
the babbling to the one-word stage, 

3,3.1 Ogutu (Al ) , Ogutu was able to produce [maj and [baj 



so\mds at the age of nine months, and would occasionally 



produce sequences of the sounds as and fba-ba-bat) * 

There was no evidence that he was producing mama and baba 
at this age, but at 12 months, he was using the terms freely, 
and he had added a third to his vocabulary, the term miya , 
Miya is an inflwOted form of the verb miyo ”to give”, with 
a pronomial inflection course it is highly 

unlikely that Ogutu was applying an inflectional rule. 

Rather, the term represented as 9. unit his expression of 
desire or wanting, and was generalized to cover all pheno- 
mena in that category. The following interchange gives an 
example of his use of the term, Ogutu* s mother and older 
sister were attempting to induce him to talk and/or babble, 
and they were attracting his attention by jangling a ring 
of keys in front of him. He responded by extending his hand 
for the keys and saying ” miya ”. He was given the keys, but 
his mother promptly withdrew them, saying 
Miye kij>ungu , Itimi kode nade ? 

”Crive-it key. You (will) -do with-it how/what?” 

Ogutu shouted his reply, miya , miya as he was attempting 
to retreive the keys from his mother. 

The above information on Ogutu was collected on the 
final visit to his home, and there was thus no opportunity 
to continue with a study of his language development. His 
vocabulary at thei age of 12 months was established as 
containing the three terms mama , baba , and miya , 

3i.3.2 Wanga (Bl) . Wanga presented a similar developmental 
picture. Her mother reported during the eighth month that 
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Wanga could say [ta-ta] but was unable to say [^ma-maj or 
[ba-ba] . W© were not able to get her to utter any sounds 
during our presence at this age* At 10 months, she made 
the sounds ^e-^'e-tej "and [ne-ne-nej, but no [ma] or [ba] 
was evident. At 11 months, her mother reported that she 
could make itb. ny sounds, including [ma] and jbaj. By the 
fourteenth month, she was using mama and baba and was also 
able to say miya . She generalized the term to cover both 
receiving and giving. Her older sister offered her a piece 
of candy, and Waaga held out her hand for it, saying miya . 
After playing with the candy briefly, Waaga gave it back 
to her sister, again saying miya , A similar exchange 
occurred with a set of key-rings. Observations ended in 
the fifteenth month for Wanga and no nevi words were re- 
corded for that month. From the available information, 
Wanga had a vocabulary at fourteen months identical with 
0gutu*s, consisting of mama , baba , and miya , 

3.4 SPiCEGH SAMPLES OP OTHIENO (A2) AND AOKO (B2) 

Two additional children, Othieno (A2) end Aoko (B2), 
were added to the sample three months after the beginning 
of the research, so as to provide more information for the 
age range of one to two years, 

Othieno (A2) , Othieno was fourteen months old at 
the time of our first visit, and for this and the second 
visit a month later, vre were not able to record any 
utterances. He was still in the babbling stage, and there 
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was no information as to whether he was also producing 

* 

words* Later in the fifteenth month, we enlisted the aid 
of his mother, but the only responses we were able to obtain 
in a 30 ~n^nute period were je: ”y®s" in response to his 
mother »s question iSamo tamtam ? *'you (have ) -eat (en) candy?” 
and *a»a ”no” in response to her demand miya tamtam ”give- 
me candy”. 

In the seventeenth month, his mother reported that he 
still could not talk, but that he continued to babble. 

During this visit, his mother reported that he had begun 
to say mama and baba at the age of six months, but vre were 
never able to get a record of him actually saying them. 

Early in the eighteenth month, we still were not able to 
record any speech, but he had begun to reply [hUh] to 
questions that were directed to him, as if he were asking 
for a repetition of the question. In adult Luo, the expression 
is used to indicate that the previous remark was not heard 
or understood, but in this particular session, Othieno 
used it after each question addressed to him. It is 
difficult to ascertain just what role the utterance played 
in his speech. It may have been the case thst he was not 
‘ capable of decoding the questions and was actually asking 
for them to be repeated, or perhaps more likely, he 
recognized that the utterance v:as a correct response to 
some questions and had generalized it as a response to all 
of them, "feeling” that it was a sufficient answer. 
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Later in the eighteenth month a few words began to 
appear* As we entered the homestead, Othieno*s nursemaid 
told him to greet us misawa , and Othieno loudly called 
Jca]. A few minutes later, after his mother had unsuccess- 
fully tried to get him to talk, he walked outside and began 
to call for his Nursemaid Obare, by calling [baya] loudly 
several times* His mother reported that he was beginning 
to talk now, even though he still continued to babble. She 
reported that ho was able to say miya when he v/anted some- 
thing, andin addition, he was able to say mama * baba # ^am 
”food” and baya ’’Obare”. 

More terms and the first two-word utterances appeared 

in the nineteenth month. He answered the question mama £rc, » 

’’mother is-where” with (l)"^ en ka ’’she is here”. He would 

not say anything else in our presence, but his brother 

Obare told us that he would say pi , pi ’’water” whenever he 

wanted a drink, said Uka for /nylJkaA ’’porridge”, and said 

(2) cam miya ’’food give -me” rather than the correct adult 

versions of miya cam ”give-me food” or miya a cam ”give-mo 

I-eat”,^ In the twentieth month, ho liiade the utterance 

/ 

mama * ne ”mam.a, look/see” as he vxas holding us a piece of 
candy for her to see. He also began to play with the term 
mama, which he kept repeating over and over in the form of 
a song. Observation ended in the twentieth month. 

As incomplete as the record is for Othieno, it is 
possible to make a few generalizations concerning his 
speech development. First, babbling had begun by the sixth 
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month and it continued at least through the eighteenth 
month. Secondly, he was capable of responding in a yes-no 
fashion to questions at the age of fifteen months. It 
was reported in the seventeenth month that he was not yet 
able to talk, and in the eighteenth month, a few words 
began to appear, The ones recorded were mama , bab> , miyQ>, f 
iSi rrlsawa , a greeting), cam “food”, and baya "Obare", 

In the nineteenth and tvjentieth months, new items to appear 
were en ”he/she/it is% ka ”hore“, £i "water", IJka "porridge 
and ne "see/look". Also in the nineteenth month, the first 
two-word utterances appeared, and reports from his mother 
and nursemaid confirmed the fact that he vias capable of 
using two -word sentences at this age, 

Aoko (B2) , 

3 . 4 .. 2.1 Speech Samples , Aoko (B2) was I 6 xaonths old when 
observations began and attempts were made to collect 
speech samples. No speech vxas evident on our first visit, 
although it was apparent that she was able to understand 
some of the remarks addressed to her, such as ka "come 
here" and bed piny mondo amiyi nyTJka "sit down so that I- 
give-you porridge", and mak gi Ivxc tEni arlyo "hold vxith 
hands both", She responded appropriately to such demands 
as the above. On another visit, her brother succeeded in 
getting her to imitate the word cam "food/eat". He gave 
her a piece of candy, repeating over and over cam , cam 
and she finally replied, in a whisper, [tarn]. 



A similar episode occurred during the eighteenth raonth^ 
Aoko*s mother, brother, and sister were all encouraging her 
to talk, but she declined, which prompted her mother to 
remark Blisa , ok nyal w uoya kata mond ? **Slisa, not able 
(you) talk-to-me even f or-a-’little-while?'’ There was no 
response, and her mother reported to us Blisa ogomo ’^Elisa 
refused’^ and let the matter end there, Aoko*s brother 
persisted in his efforts, and by whispering to her ^am 
repeatedly, she began to repeat after him, whispering ??am 
in return. Her sister then said to her nn mar a ”see mine’' 
(talking about a piece of candy), and Aoko replied maya , 
maya , Her sister then addressed her in falsetto, agoyi , 
agoyl . agoyi "! (am going to)-beat“you", and Aoko replied 
[g°3 . Later, in an attempt to get her to name the people 
present, her sister said "Auma, Tabu, Ageyo", Aoko replied 
"Tab", and this performance was repeated three times. 

All of the above utterances by Aoko were obviously 
imitations, but her mother assured us that she was beginning 
to say a few words, such as the names of her brother and 
sister and other words such as miya and weya . As with 
Ogutu (A1 ) at an earlier age, the term miya "give-me” most 
likely does not represent two morphemes for Aoko, but 
rather functions psychologically as a unit/ i.o, it is 
monomorphemic, 'Jeya is of a similar construction. The 
verb root weyo may be glossed as "stop, let alone, leave 
alone", and inflected with the pronominal mine", 

renders "leave-me-alone" or "leave-mine-alone". For Aoko 
th© terra w ey a is probably a generalized form meaning "stop" 
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or ”don*t", but this cannot be known for* sure, due to lack 
of contextual information# 

In the last visit in the eighteenth month, Aoko 
provided two more features of development, one a minor 
example of naming behavior, by pointing to a piece of candy 
and naming it tamtam . ?^he second feature v/as an ^a^a 
response to her mother *s command ine^ welo moko ’’go you- 
see visitors some”. Haring the visit, her mother reported 
that she no longer babbled, and that she stopped a month 
earlier, i#e, in her seventeenth month# 

In the nineteenth month, there was another instance 
of a ”no” response to a command. Her father told her 

* f 

3i imoa wendo "go you-greet visitor", to which she replied 
^a*a . In the same visit, she used her first two -word 
utterance in our -presence, saying (3) ne tamtam "seo candy" 
to her brother, holding the candy for him to see. 

Due to the extreme difficulty of collecting systematic 
data for Aoko*s speech, we asked her father to supply us 
with some information. The following material which is for 
her twentieth month, and the qualification be made that 

the data is fragmentai’y, that the vocabulary, for example, 
is only a partial list of the terms Aoko had at her commands 
His reports do supply some valuable information, though, 
which could not be gained in any other fashion. An 
Immediate objection v/hich may be made as to the reliability 
of the father's reports is that no would not havo enough 
contact with the children or be concerned viich their deve- 
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lopmont to t3ao extent that he would notice features such 
as vocabulary development » There is some merit in this 
objection, but it should be noted that due to spatial arrange- 
ments of the living quarters vrhich facilitate interaction, 
and to such practices as the children sleeping with their 
parents until tho age of two (or more), there is ample 

y 

opportunity for contact between all members of the family. 
There is also a pattern in some Luo families of close contact 
between a father and his young daughter, although the rela- 
tionship alters drastically as the girl grows older. Several 
of the men in the sample unit responded to my question on 
daily routines as to "whom do you talk with most V7hen you 
are at home?" by naming their young daughter, Aoko*s father 
answered the question in this fashion. 

Most of the information her father gave was related 
to her vocabulary development, telling us which v7ords 
she was and X' 7 as not able to use in her speech. The items 
listed in Table 2 are terms which he reported Aoko as 
being able to use without difficulty. 

Table 2: 

Reported Vocabulary for Aoko (B2) at 20 Months 



Terms 


Glosses 


odUma 


maize 


5iemo 


food 


kuon 


bread 


nyUka ^ 


porridge 


mac 


fire 


yitn 


wood 


san 


plate 



,ERiC 



Table 2 (Continued) 



Terms 




Glosses 


nanga 




cloth(es ) 


kom 


- .. 


chair 


mesa 




table 


2fia»j * 




cow 


gwtno 




chicken 


diel 




goat 


alo0 




vegetables 


So3t 




door (way ) 


tamtam 




candy 


kwcr 




hoe 


ko^ia 




hat, cap 


kimbo 




lard (tinned) 


agwata 




drinking cup (gourd) 


t:»rjt 




spear 


tOI]* 




©SS 


rXngo 




to run 


beto 




to out, harvest 


ne 




see 


miya 




give -me 


weya 




stop 


pi 




water 



Aoko*s father also reported that she was able to 
string a fev: short words together to form sentences, such 
as (I4.) miya pi '^give-me water" or (5) miya tamtam "give- 
me candy". She was not yet able, however, to use the 



verb dwaro ”to want, need”, which always occurs in an 
inflected form. Likewise, she was not yet able to use 
the appropriate term for "expressing hunger,' which is keS 

I 

kaya “hunger bites-me”, but uses instead mlya plus objects. 
An interesting feature of naming behavior during this 
period wa;i Aoko»s term for ants. An ant had stung her, 

€Uid her father, in explaining what had happened, tqld her 
mor kgyi “ant bit-you“, which she took to be the name for 
ants and used in that respect. 

Some more speech samples were recorded in the twen- 
tieth month. Like Othieno (A2), Aoko, in the midst of 
playing, began to make a song of mama and baba , chanting 
them over and over again. In the same observation pei'iod, 
she began to play with her father ^s cap, which was hooked 
over the back of a chair. As she was trying to get the 
cap, she repeated (6) game “hand- it- over” three times. 

The appearance of the third person singular marker ^ 
may indicate that a rule for marking pronominal inflec- 
tion has been acquired, i.e. with the contrast provided 
by the first person si ngular or weya . but 

again, the term garae may have been learned as a imit. As 
we shall see, the use of inflections is clearly marked in 
the 21st month, and it is probably present in the twentieth 
but the evidence is not sufficient to establish that claim. 

Another utterance in the twentieth month xiras (7) ndawa 
piny “tobacco (cigarette) down/floor”, which Aoko said as 



she picked up a cigarette’ butt which had been extinguished 



on the floor. She pretended to smoke the cigarette., showing 
her father and saying (8) baba ndawa '^father cigarette”. 

She was then given a piece of candy, to which she responded 
(9) miya tamtam ”give-ma candy”* Her father, teasing her, 
took the candy away from her, prompting her to shout (10) 
miya tamtam ^ miya. . He returned the candy to her, and she 
began to suck on it, remarking ”mouth”. Later, she 
was aked to identify the researcher, and she rep3-ied (11) 
ma wfndo ’’this visitor”. 

During the 21st month, we were still experiencing 
a^nsidorabl© difficulty in persuading Aoko to talk. Her 
father agreed to try to get her to talk in our absence, 
but with the tape recorder in operation. After one 
unsuccessful attempt, we were able, several days later, 
to collect a small sample of speech between .Aoko and her 

£ 

father. Portions of the conversation are given in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Recorded Conversation between Aoko and her Father 

(21 months) 

Fathe r Aoko 

Omiyi nano ma omyi? 

’’gave-you who wMch gaye-you?” 

wgnd o! 

’’Visitor!” 

Elisabeth , msungu o^i ' kanye ? 

^Elisabeth, European went vjhere?” 



Table 3 (Gontinued) 



Father 


Aoko 


msungu o%l ooko? 


ee 


’’European went outside?” 


”yes” 


wao ana kode, Elisabeth 


’ a’’ a 


’’talk please with-hira, Elisabeth” 


”no” 


Joka o8i Riwenwa ,^ima bevt ineno? 


ber 


”thos 0 -people went, they-lef t-for- 
us thing-which good, you-see?" 


’’good” 

1 


gino ber 




’’thing -that good” 


"thing-that" . 


bSr kabisa 


(12) ginq 


’’good very -much” 


”thing-that good” 


Elisa, Joab o4>uwo 


00 


’’Elisa, Joab is-foolish” 


”yes” 


msunp;u ocfi oko, msurigu osea 


ee 


’’European went outside, European 
has-left, ” 

£r£ ms^ingu, oko? 

”l’^.©re-is European, he-went 
outside?” 


”yes” 


wac ni msungu osea 


Sungu osea 


”say ’European has-lcft'” 


”Eur*opoan has -loft 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



Father 

msungu osea, o<fi kure? 

’’European has -»1 eft. He-x>;ent where?" 
ose kuro? o$i XJlanda? 

> M iiii> m t II> ■ I ■ I imtmm 

"he-has (gone) there? 
ho -went to Ulanda?" 



Aoko 

Sungu oeea . (I3) o 5 i 
Ulanda . 

"European has-left. He» 
went to Ulanda." 
ee » cungu osea . (li|.) 
Ulanda . 

"yes, European has-left. 
he*-v/0nt to Ulanda." 



ma ^ bei'* . mare . 

"this one good, his" 

(talking about the tape recorder) 



(1^) m e mar e. 
"This one his." 



mare mab&r . 
"his good" 



ee . (16) pkelo . 

"yes. he-brought (it)." 



okelo iT'£a* 

"he-brought (it) for-us" 

we : , kik ikeQ . kikeQo to 
ra$i , di msun.gu gowa . 

"don*tl don’t you-break it. If you 
break-it, bad-you, then European 
(will) beat-us." 



( 17 ) okelo ma e, 
"he-brought this one" 



ee . 

"yes" 



ee . koro inenogi ? ee . (I8) a nenogi . 

"yes, then you-see-them?" I-see-them. 



tT 



• -4- ■ " 
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Table 3 (Continued) 

1 



Father 

Ineno msungu? 

”you-see European?” 

ee , roa £ to ago ? ma £ ago ? 

”yes, this one but what? this 
one what?” 

ee « S© 2ia to ago ? 

”yes, see this but what?” 

maSa , ma to ago ? 

”that^ that but what?” 

en ago ? 

”it what?” 

en ago ? 

”it what?” 

msungu o 3 i kanye ? 

"European went where?” 



Aoko 

( 19 ) aneno cungu , 

”I-see European, ” 

( 20 ) m £. ( 21 ) en 
3 ungu , 

”this one, it European,” 

( 22 ) 2ia e cungu , 

"this one European” 

( 23 ) ma e? 

"this one?” 

(24) ^ gini , 
"this one, it thing- 
this,” 

(26.) ma £, (27) ma 
£ 3 ungu , 

"this one, this one 
European, ” 

(28) awage : ! 



"I-burned-him! ” 

3,4, 2, 2 Analysis of Speech Samples , Prior to analyzing 
the conversation between Aoko and her father, a distinction 



must ba made between her utterances which are imitations, 
immediate or delji^ed, of previous utterances of her father, 
and those that are produced spontaneously. At issue hero 
is one of the basic questions toward which the research is 
directed, namely the identification of the types of regular 
productions of grammatical features and the ages at which 
they occur in Luo children. A basic assumption is that 
the utterances of the children at some point are not merely 
rote learned, but are generated by the grammar of the child. 
At times, however, the distinction is blurred, and it is 
difficult to categorize an utterance, particularly in the 
early stages of grammatical development where it is obvious 
that imitation is a prominent feature of tho child * s g)eech. 
The criteria employed for the above conversation (and for 
later ones) are (1) if the child^s utterance is a word- 
for-word imitation of an utterance produced by another 
party, whether it was immediately contiguous or not, the 
utterance was counted as an imitation; (2) all other utter- 
ances were countedas being generated by the child *s syntax. 
Including those that include terms from previous utterances 
of the other party and those that employ no new terms, but 
represent a concatenation of the terms in the previous 
utterance. According to these criteria, the utterances 
cungu osea '’European has -left" are all imitations, but (12) 
gino bgr "thing-that good" and (13) o?i Vlanda "he-went to 
Ulanda" are produced by the child *s grammar. 
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For morphology, the problem is more complex, as even 

% 

the spontaneous appearance of an inflected form does not 
necessarily mean that an inflectional rule was applied. 

The child may have learned the term as a unit. The criterion 
employed in the present analysis is that the child is credited 
with the ability to apply inflection rules when there is a 
basis for contrast for inflection of each particiilar kind. 
Ideally a contrast set for a particular term would be pre- 
ferred. For utterance (13) o%l U landa . for example, the 
child would be credited with the inflectional rule if he 
produced other pronoims to contx»ast paradigmatically with 

the third person singular in the environment 5i . 

The criterion accepted here, however, specifies that the 
child is capable of applying the rule if a contrast set of 
pronorainals appears in the environment Verb. 

Utterances (13) o9i Ulanda ” he-went to Ulanda” and 

o^^elo ”he-brought (it)” contrasted with (l8) anenogi 
”I-see-them” and (^8) av/ane : ”I-burned-him” indicate 
that Aoko is able to inflect verb stems to mark pronominal 
subject. The pronouns ^ ”1” and ^ ”he/she/it” become 

a- and in the environment Verb. There is also some 

suppo-rtive evidence for Aoko*s ability to use verbal inflec- 
tion of this type. In utterance (18) anenogi ”I-see-them”, 
she was responding to her father *s question inenogi ? ”you- 
see-them?”, indicating that she was able to transpose cor- 
rectly from second person singular to first person singular 
in the subject. 
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Utterance (l8) anenos^. ’^I—soe-'th.eDi** contras tod with 
(28) awar?e : ”I-burned-him'’ indicates that Aoko is able 
also to Inflect the verb to show pronominal object, i.e» 
neno + _gi nenogi and watyo + je 4 wat^e » Utterance (I8), 
though, as indicated, followed her father *s question 
Inenogi ’’you-see-them?”, and it is possible that the third 
person plural -gi was simply an imitation, in which case, 
no contrast is available in the pronominal object set. 
Utterance (28) was spontaneous, however, indicating at 
least the possibility that inflection for pronominal object 
is within Aoko*s linguistic capacity. 

In any event, it is clear that Aoko was able to use 
inflection to mark pronominal subject, at the age of 
21 months. There was continued use of two-word utterances 
at this age, as clearly shown in Table 3. Several new 
combinations appeared, such as numbers (13)# (19), (23), 

(2l|,), and (25)* The sample is far too small to identify 
a pivot grammar, but attempting to discover a pivot grammar 
at this stage is not necessary. It may have been the 
case that Aoko was using a pivot grarnmar in earlier speech, 
as in the preceding month. There are hints that some words 
may have acted as pivots, such as ((21) and (25)) and 
ma ((11), (20), and (23)), but the evidence is not conclu- 
sive. At any rate, it does seem clear that in the 21st 
month, Aoko '3 grammar is more complex than a pivot type. 

The use of verb inflections show that her grammar is already 
hierarchical and cannot be accounted for by pivot construe- 
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tlons In addition, there are several three-word utterances 
* 

in her speech, indicating that she is past the two -word 
stage. 

It is interesting "to note that the three-vrord utter- 
ances in Aoko*s apeech represent hierarchical constructions 
similar to those appearing in the speech o£* American children. 
For example, the utterances "man car” and ’’other oar” are 
combined to form ’’other man oar” or ’’man other car” (of, 

Slobin 1967 : 108 - 9 ). Aoko’s utterances that appear similar 
in construction are: (15) ma e mare ’’this one his”; and 

(22) xi^ £ Sungu ’’this one European”, If the introduction 
of the particle 6 represents the addition of another morpheme 
‘to constructions with the morpheme ma , as (11) ina wgndo 
’’this visitor”, then ( 15 ) and (22) would represent the 
following kind of construction: 

p o + p o *•— » p-o o 

I I 1 A x' 

ma e ma cungu p o cunsu 

~ i I 

ma e 

The question of synonymity must be raised, however, 
for the expressions m and m £, Studies with i^nglish- 
speaking children have shown that the terms ’’that”, 

”that*s”, and ’’thafsa” are all monomorphemic and synonymous 
(Mi.ller and Ervin 196L).:17-20) , Conceivably m ’’this” and 
ma _e ’’this one” could be similar to the English examples. 

If this were the case, (l5) and (22) would not be 
hierarchical. 



As a first step in clarifying the iasuej^« we can tiorn 

m 

I 

to an e:^li cation of the role of the particle e in the Luo 
language, Edgar G-regersen, in his analysis of Luo gramcnar, 
makes the following points, 

"Use of the deictic E-phrase (as opposed^ say, to 
an expression of place in or on) is limited to 
nonverbal constructions altogether# A deictic S is 
required: (a) before a m clause; (b ) after the 
noun ma "this-one’% or a nominal phrase with m 
as the head; (c) before an infinitive verb; (d) when 
the subject is a proper name and the predicate noun 
is modified by a conjunctive pronoun or demonstra- 
tive# When the subject is not a proper name, use 
of E before a noun modified by a conjunctive pronoun 
or demons trativeis facultative. Elsewhere, E is 
emphatic, so that one might translate en £ PUpQ as 
"he is the chief”, as opposed to Jn ruo9 ”he is 
a chief” (1961:62), 

With Gregersen^s analysis in mind, an inspection of 
the data indicates that Aoko has acquired the rule that 
”the particle £ is required after the noun ma”. In an 
earlier utterance, (11) ma wgndo ”this visitor”, the 
rule was absent, but in all of her utterances in the 
21st month, the particle was present, Pi'»om this evidence, 
it would appear that £ as a direct (deictic) particle 
served no semantic purpose, and that ma and rjm £ were, in 
fact, synonymous. Other evidence, though, show that 
the opposite is more likely the case. 



G-regersen^ s rule(b), that £ is required after 

ma and the statement that .Elsewhere £ is an emphatic*’ 

are not mutually exclusive. The particle £ can function 

as an emphatic in the environment ma . meaning ’’this one”. 

Indeed, in the speech of some adult informants, £ was used 

in precisely this manner, i.e. only as an emphatic and not 

10 

as a direct particle. In Aoko’s speech, £ seemed to be 
functl oning in this manner. 

In the entire conversational sequence in which the 
phrase m £ occurred, Aoko and her father were talking 
about the tape recorder. The introductory remark was her 
father’s ma e bcr, mare ’’this one good, his”. All of iiis 
and Aoko’s subseqiaent remarks on the topic v/ere designed 
to identify the tape recorder as on© of several objects 
in the environment and ascribe its ownership to the 
researcher. Utterance (15) £ mare , then is best 

glossed as ’’this one his”, and likewise, utterances (20), 
(23)# (26), ma £ ’’this one” fxnctioned primarily 

to identify the tape recorder as the object being dis- 
cussed. In utterances (22) and(27), m £ ^ungu the particle 
£ is not the direct partiole £ but rather it is the emphatic 
”one”. In this sense, the utterances (15) and(22) repre- 

I 

sent hierarchical constructions comparable to those in 
English, 

Predicative sentences in Aoko’s speech a't 21 months 
also were order constrained. Number (l7)# okelo ma. e. 
for example, shows SVO ordering, as does (28) aw a?;!© 

o 
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’'I-burned-him” . Although th© evidence on this issue is 
meager, it appears that the standard word order is 
acquired early* Later information will he considered 

^ f* 

on this point. 

During the final visit with Aoko, in th© 22nd month, 
we were able to add only slightly to her record. At one 
point in th© visit, Aoko pointed to a chicken nearby and 
remarked gwtno ’’chicken”. Her© sister asked grg gwfeno . 
Elisa? ”where~is chicken, Elisa?”, to which she responded 
( 29 ) ne ma^ ”see that”. Later in the visit, she and her 
brother were playing with a toy oar, and in the midst of 
playing, Aoko remarked (30) gaye yingo /gar© ringo/ ”car 
runs ” , 

Viewing the development of Aoko*s speech, the promix^ent 
features, in summary, were; (1) babbling behavior continued 
iintil the seventeenth month; (2) one-word utterances were 
characteristic of the eighteenth month; (3) the first 
recorded two-word utterances were in her nineteenth month . 
of age; (I].) two-word utterances resembling pivot construc- 
tions were present in the tvrentieth and twenty-first months, 
with the terms miya ”give-me”, jen ”he,she,it”, ^ ”see”, 
’’this” possibly functioning as pivots; (5) inflec- 
tions began to b© used in th© twentieth month, were clearly 
present in the twenty-first month, and the inflections 
marked pronominal subject and object; (6) non-predicative 
three-word utterances, hierarchically constructed, appeared 
in the twenty-first m.onth, with the construction m e used 
in combination with open-class words; and (7) predicate 




sentences appeared in the tv/enty-first month, with 
constrained word order o 

f 

3.5 SPEECH SAMPLES OP RISPEH (D) 

Speech Samples p Chi3.d D in the sample, Rispar 
Adhiambo, like the other children, was shy and speechless 
in our presence, especially during the early period of the 
research. Consequently, most of the information collected 
during this period was from the child mother or older 
sister. As in Aokohs case, it was possible to reconstruct 
some of her early vocabulary by asking her mother to tell 
us all the words that Risper knew and was able to use in 
her speech. Those reported by her mother are given in 
Table i].. 



Table Ip 

Reported vocabulary for Risper (D) at 21 months 



Terms 


G-losses 


mama 


mama 




food 


pi 


water 


kuon 


bread 


alot 


vegetables 


nyUka 


porridge 


ugi 


porridge 


sam 


plate 


pal a 


knife 


beti 


s3.asher 



Terms 



Table Ij. (Continued) 



Terms 


G-losses 


kom 


chair 


9en 


stool 


Dt 


house 


dala 


home 


maS 


fire 


gweno 


chicken 


8ia^ 


cow 


g¥Ok 


dog 


dX^X 


goat 


rombo 


sheep 


paka 


cat 


kidi 


stone 


bel 


millet 


odUma 


maize 


rabwon 


potato 


rabolo 


banana 


tamtam 


candy 


Jak 


milk 


wiyo 


head 


wai]* 


eye 


tielo 


leg, foot 


bat 


arm 


it 


ear 


urn 


nose 


3.weto 


hand 



lak 



tooth 



Table 4 (Continued) 



Terms 




Glosses 


toj gwtno 




egS 


lum 




grass 


dwaro 




to want 


nindo 




to sleep 


tuo 




to be ill 


5z£mo 




to eat (intran. ) 


doyo 

r 




to dry 


miyo 




to give 


ZEodo 




to drink 



During the visit when the vocabulary list was 
compiled, we were successful in obtaining a few tvro-x>rord 
utterances. Risper asked her older sister for a drink 
of water, saying ( 31 ) miya pi ”give-me water”. As she 
was pausing for breath vjhile drinking, she remarked 
(32) ampyp pi ”I-drink water”. Later, as her mother was 
preparing breakfast, she said (33) adx^^ayo cam /advjaro/ 
”I-want food”, and a few minutes later, she said (34) niiya 
ugi ”give-me porridge”, 

Risper was visited a number of times over the next 
six months, but w© x^rere singularly unsuccessful in 
collecting more speech from her, A number of expedients 
were tried, such as having only one person, Oyugi, visit 
the home and remain in the background while attempting to 
record her speech. On such attempts, he was not able to 
record even a single utterance. On one visit, in the 23rd 
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inonth> he managed to get a 2 ;»esponse from the question 
mama £rg ? ”mama is-where?”. Eisper replied (35) mama Ji 
Iwoko ’’mother goes to-wash”» Not until hen 27th month 
wore w© able to collect a speech sample of any size at all^ 
and most of the utterances were answers to questions/ 
particularly ones in which she was asked to name objects 
in the envir 03 ament * Some of the utterances are important 
for morphological and syntactical considerations, and these 
utterances are given below in Table 5» AH of the utter- 
ances were collected in the presence of Risper’s mother, 
sister, and the investigators, and all of the questions 
were asked by Okumu, 



Table 5 

Recorded utterances of Risper (D) at 27 months 



Okumu 



mama ene? 



’’mama is -where?” 



Risper 

(36) o.qge. 

’’absent ” 



ma5a ano ? 

’’that- there what?” 



( 37 ) ma 5 a. en gw£no 
’’that -there it chicken” 



ma e anp? 

’’this one what?” 

to ma £? 

■’’and this one?” 

(a dresser in the room) 



(38,) maSa sandwa 
”that-there box-ours” 

(39) akia 

”I don’t know” 
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^able 5 (Continued) 

Okijinu. 

to ma. e arjo, man e IwetanJ.?' 

09 

’'and this one what, which is 
on hsjad -ray -here?" 

ma 0 anpni? 

iM^iCfiUM* fMMt iraNrU««vN«UMi«tf>M« 

^*th;ls one what here?*' 

to ma 0 ano, maruakoni? 

'’and this one what, v/hich-you- 
wear-here?” 



ma 0 ano maruakoni? 

MtMhMMB t«wM*Ww«M»<« -n"*' I ' nirnw II nT ^ -rnlrwrrw i I p» i«nn < -nr»«» 

''this one what whioh-you-wear-here?" 



y 



P * Q 

M »t/ 4 i Jw ^ «•# 

»nr M »>i w «« <► ■•»■•> 

(kO) en sa 

f 9 * J J ** 

w'a-,/cn 



(kl) lw£ta 
’’hand-my” 



(k3) ©n 



sas 






”it watch” 



(]|i}.) to 5 a /wuoca/ 



’’shoe -my” 



/ 



to ma 0 an ano. Hi seer? 

’’and this one it what, Hispen 
(talking about the clipboard)?” 

to ma e ano? 

WnMfc^ W t i w w i »m» fWM ■<wn» >Wi»i(w» 

’’and this one what?” 



Sr£ TSuti ? where 
” * 8 ogi ? 

" lakl ? 

" 19i? 

urrd ? 
wani? 



is ba,ck*"y our ? ” 

” mouth-your?” 
tooth-your?” 
ear-your?” 
nose -your?” 
eye -your?” 



tr 

ti 

fi If 

f! » 

!f M 



Ck 5 ) akia 
’’I-don’^t-know” 

(k 6 ) t lend a 
leg-my” 

(li 7 ) ma 0 "this one” 

?t fj 
tt j? 

II I? 
fl ?! 

• ?! 



?! 



!l 



Table 5 (Continued) 

Okumu 

as£i.» aa Ma? iMai® ? . 

"this-one, this what? 
do-y ou-no t -kno w-i t ? 

Another utterance, collected in the same isit, was 
migun^u biro ”Mama, European is«coming'% which 
Risper shouted to her mother as she ran to tell her we 
were approaching the homestead. The final, sample was for 
the 28 th month and was in response to the question inama srg? 
"mother is-where?". Risper replied with (50) o^i kulo 
"she-went to river". 

^alysis . For the early period of Risper *s develop- 
ment, all that can be said is that in the 21 st months two- 
word utterances ware present, that the word order (S)1?0 
was present, and that she was past the pivot stage, i.f one 
had existed. The presence of adwayo "I~want" probably 
indicates that inflection was present as an aspect of her 
grammar at thisage, as the input form would have been 

"you-T 7 ant, . . " (i.e, the term adwayo would not have 
been imitated directly). At the 2?th month, inflection 
was used in several instances. In (39) and (1^5), inflection 
was used to mark pronominal subject, and in ( 38 ), (i.^ 1 ), 

(i| 2 ), (l 4 l|.), and (Ij. 6 ) inflection was used to mark possession. 
For the latter, several morphophonemlc rules were also used. 
These are shown ^ with examples in Table 6 . 



Risper 

m) 

"I-know" 



Table 6 

Morphoph-onemic rules in Hisper*s speech at 27 months 
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Utterance 


Rule 




U+l) 


-d- -t- 


(Iwfido + -a Iwista) 


(ll2 ) 


-0 -y- 


■ • (wi5 + -a — > wiya) 


(44) 


-r -2S- 


(w»J.or + -a -->'vruooa) 


(4^) 


-1- --> -nd- 


(tielo + -a — ) tienda) 



In the 27th month, an interesting nevf syntactical 
construction is provided by utterance (37)* Humber (37)# 
ma5a ©n gvjRno "that-there it chicken'' appears at first glance 
to b© a topic-comment construction, such as ”the salt, 
it *3 on th© table” or "the boy, h©», ., ", Luo contains 
constructions of that type, but as in English, the jimcture 
between the topic and comment is prolonged, Risper did 
not provide a long juncture between ma^a and en, and the 

i 

utterance thus provides an example of a special construction 



in Luo, that of cross-reference agreement in the subject. 

In this construction, according to G-regersen, noun 

01 ’ disjunctive (non-infleoted) pronoun stands in construction 
with another pronoun subject, Th© disjunctive pronoun can 
stand in such a construction only v?ith a following conjuinc- 
tive (inflected) pronoun subjeoti the noun (or noun phrase), 
with either a conjunctive or disjunctive pronoun" (1961: 69 )o 
In (37) the noim ma^a stands in construction with the 
disjunctive pronoun en , 

Risper, at this age, handled "wh" questions with ease, 
by providing appropriate "th" ansv:ers, as in (37) snd 



naming responses, as in {i 4 . 0 ), (4l), Uj.2), (i;3)> .U^) f 

* 

(46), and (47)5 and the proper negative responses, as jin 
(39) and ( 45 ). Utterances (39) ^^d ( 45 )# akia, are 
interesting in that a negative is expressed in verb form, 
best gloss for the verb root kia is ”to nob-kn.ow”, 
meaning not-to-Jnaow a fact, not-to-recognize something, or 



not know how to do something* Another verb- ttevo. v;hen 
used with the negative particle ok , also has the same 
meaning, but it also can mean ” to -not -under st and Utter- 
ance (4^)# aQey o, provides an iiistance of an affirmative 
use of the verb, m.eaning in that instance ”to recognize”, 
Hisper, then, used the negative verb to indicate negation 
rather than using the more complex *positr*ve^ verb plus 
negative particle, even though the positive verb was in 
her vocabulary. 

Response (36), onge , is also interesting in that it 
also expresses a negative concept, Or|ge is a verb meaning 
essentially ”to be absent” and isused to indicate lack of 
possession, i.e, ”to not have”; lack of presence ”not to 
be here”; and non-existence, ” there isn*t any”, Hisper ^s 
use of the term meant, in context, ”she isnH here”, but 
she did not use the pronominal marker £ 2 * addition, 
the reply was not appropriate, since her mother V 7 as present 
at the time. Her mistake may represent an example of 
overregularization of use, in that oQge is a proper reply 
to questions of "where”, as for example, mama grs. ? ”mam.a 
is-where?” — oonge ”she-not-here”. 



In other words, Hisper 



8l 



recognized the utterajxces as a ”where'‘ question and provided 
sin ansvrer that would be appropriate .for some contexts, but 
not for that particular one, 

3.6 SPEECH SMPLES OP OCHIEI^G!- (0) 

Child G in the sample, Ochieng, proved to be the most 
reticent of all in his speech behavior. Although he was 
visited a total of fifteen times over a period of seven 
months, he, unlike, the other children, never overcame 
his shyness, and consequently, we were able to collect 
almost no direct information about his speech development, 
Ochieng 'Was 25 months of age when observations began, 

Dioring this month, we attempted to collect inforzaation 
from his mother on the range of his vocabulary. Those 
reported for him were the same as for Hisper (D) as shown 
in Table I}., but with the follovjing additions: otinga, 

*‘tractor”, mitoka "motor car", maua "flower", .Tapupn? 
^*teacher (his term for his father)", sabun "soap", kibrit 
"matches", and ??inga "rain-water". 

During the 25th month, we were able to collect the 
following utterances: (5l) miya pi "give-me water"; 

(52) adway ?am "I-want food"; and (53) kaya /keS/ 
"hunger bltes-me". The only other utterance we were able 
to collect was in the 32nd month, when he said adway ?Sam 
to his mother as she was preparing breakfast, 

Ochieng^s father and mother both reported that he was 
perfectly capable of talking, and in the absence of 
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visitoi , he worad talk normally. He simply would not 
talk when visitors were present in the homestead. It ird.ght 
be mentioned that he was expected to decode rather complex 
messages during the latter period of the study, .^or 
example, in the 20th month, his mother, in a futile attempt 
to persuade him to talk, used such remarks ass 

Kiwagp eka obiro mi; ka ok iwag?o ok obimiji . 
(K(a)5.wa5o eka obiro miyi ka ok iwaSo to ok obi(ro)silyi ) 
”If-you-talk then he-is-going to-give-you (candy), 
but if not you-talk then not he"*is-going-to»"'give-(it ) 
to-you”i, 

At this age, he was expected to handle negatives, future 
tense, subjunctive mood, and truncations. 

3.7 SUMMARY 

If we now place the speech development of the four 
children, A2, B2, C, and D, in chronological ordex% answers 
may be provided for some of the questions posed at the 
beginning of the chapter. 

Babbling . To begin with, babbling behavior continued 
to be exhibited during the early one-word utterance stage. 
Ogutu (Al) at 12 months and V/anga (Bl) at II4. months each 
had three-item vocabularies, and both were still engaging 
in babbling behavior, Othieno (A2) was still babbling at 
the age of I8 months, but there was no evidence of continu- 
ation into the nineteenth month. Aoko (B2) stopped babbling 
at the age of 17 months. Babbling,; then, seems to terrd,nate 

/ 



during the 17^18 month age range* The children from whom 

¥ 

this information was obtained, thought A2 and B2, were 
relatively slow in the onset of speech, and the babbling 
period for them may have been slightly extended. The 
earliest recorded utterances for A2 and B2 were in the 
eighteenth month, whereas for A1 , it was in the twelfth 
month and for B1 in the fourteenth month. One consistent 
feature is that the earliest terms were the same for all 
the children, with the terms mama , babat an<i miya all 
appearing in the same month for each cbilld. 

3.7^2 Lexical Items . It was not possible to measure the 
one-word utterance stage for A2, and for B2 the stage was 
relatively brief, lasting approximately only two months, 
as she began to use two-word utterances regularly during 
the twentieth month. Information on the progression of 
the acquisition of lexical items is at best sparse, out 
from the original three-item vocabularies at 12-Hi. months, 
a child in his twentieth month has mastered a fairly large 
number of items. As one would expect, a limited environ- 
ment is expressed in the earliest terms. The first forms 
are names of ’*oaretakersi?'^ — mama , tabaj personal names 
( Bava ); the command ”givo-me” or "want” — 
generalized term for food — 8am . Expansion of the voca- 
bulary consists primarily of an extension of n^iming behavior 
to objects in the immediate environinent of the child, 
particularly for food and objects related to food, such as 
cooking utensils. 



The early, inanimate nouns have the characteristic 

of being mass rather than count nouns ^ This results from 

the fact that the terms for food, which are learned early, 

are mass nouns in Luo. The early animate no\ons are count 

nouns, being the names of people with whom the child comes 

into contact. The inanimate nouns fall into several 

categories, most of which are related to food and to objects 

in the homo. The categories and entries are given belov; 

in Table 7 * Likewise, the animate nouns break dov/n into 

major classes, human, animal, and names for body parts. 

These are also shown in Table 7 * The n^ombers in the 

columns represent the earliest age for which a record of 

1 1 

the use of the terms was available., 



Table 7 

Lexical Items for Children A 2 , B 2 , G, D 



NOUNS 


A 2 


B 2 


C 


D 


Animate 










1 ) Human 










mama ”mama’' 


17 








baba ’’papa" 


17 








"personal names" 


17 


18 




27 


w£ndo "visitor" 




20 






Sungu "European" 




21 




27 


nyaOi "child" 






25 


27 


13a to "man" 








27 


3 ano "person" 








27 


Ji "people" 








27 



Table 7 (Continued) 








NOTJNS A2 


B2 


G 


D 


Jaduoij ” older” 






27 


2) Domestic ar.imals 








3ia>^ ”cow” 


20 


25 


21 


gwsno ” chicken” 


20 


25 


21 


diEl ”goat” 


20 




21 


gwok ”dog” 




25 


21 


paka ”cat” 




25 


21 


rombo ” sheep” 






27 


3) Wild animals 








winyo ”bird” 




25 


27 


IIeS ” elephant” 






27 


silmba ”lion” 






27 


i|.) Body parts 








cbk ”m.outh” 


20 




27 


wiyo ”head” 




25 


21 


wai] ”eye” 






21 


tielo ”leg, foot” 




25 


21 


bat ”arm’'^ 




25 


21 


it ”ear” 




25 


21 


um ”nose” 






21 


Iweto ”hand” 




25 


21 


lak ”tooth” 




25 


21 


ic ’’stomach” 




25 




Inanimate 








1 ) Pood 








Xam ”food” 17 


18 


25 


, 21 



Noims 



Table 7 (Continued) 



pi *’water” 
nyUka ’’porridge” 
tamtaitt "candy” 
aloQ "vegetables” 
tog "eggs” 
oduma "maize” 
kuon "bread” 

?$ak "milk” 
rabwon "potato" 
rabolo "banana” 
r©5 "fish" 

2) Utensils 

san "plate” 
kom "chair" 
mesa "table” 
kwer "hoe” 
agwata "gourd cup" 
tog " spear" 
beti "slasher” 
pala "knife” 

Oen "stool” 
sanduk "box” 

. i 

taya "lamp” i 

3) Cooking 

maS "fire" I 



A2 


B2 


a 


j ) 


18 


20 


25 


21 


l8 


20 


25 


21 




18 




2X 




20 




21 




20 






* 


20 




21 




20 


25 


21 



21 

21 

21 

27 



20 


25 


21 


20 


25 


21 


20 


25 




20 






20 






20 






20 




21 




25 


21 




25 


21 




25 


27 






27 


20 


25 


21 


20 


25 





yiEn "firewood" 



NOUNS 



Table 7 (Continued) 
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kimbo ‘'lard (tinned)” 
kibrit “matches” 

I}.) Homestead 
9t "house” 

9oot "doorway” 
dal a ”home‘‘ 

5) Clothes 

nanga ”cloth(es)” 
koj^ia ”oap^ hat” 
lawa "clothes” 
wuoSe "shoes” 

6) Natural features 
lum "grass” 
kidi "stone” 
lowo "dirt" 
maua "flower" 
ku2o "river" 

7) Vehicles 
gare "car” 
mitoka "car” 
otinga "tractor” 
ndinga "bicycle” 

8 ) Other 

keS "hunger" 

,?Singa "rain water” 
bel "millet” 



B2 G D 
20 

25 

25 21 

20 

25 21 

20 

20 27 

25 

27 

25 21 

21 
25 
25 

28 

22 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 



21 



Table 7 (Continued) 



NOUNS 


A2 


BS 


G 


n 


sabma "soap” 






2$ 




ndawa "tobacco” 




20 






gi "'thing " 


, 


21 






saa "clock" 








27 


PROHOtnS 










personal. 










en, o~, ~e "he, she. 


18 


21 




27 


it; his" 




• 






an, a«, -a "I, me, my" 




21 


25 


27 


wa- "we, us, our" 








27 


-gi "them" 




21 






Demons trati ve 










ma "this" 




20 




27 


-ni "this" 




21 




1 


-no "that" 




21 






-2 a "that" 




21 




27 


VERBS 










Transitive 










miyo "to give" 


17 


18 


25 


21 


weyo "to leave alone" 




18 






neno "to see" 




19 






gam.5 "to hand over" 




20 






beto "to cut, harvest" 




21 






kelo "to bring" 




21 






SaiTiO "to eat" 




21 




21 



Table 7 (Continued) 



VERBS 

doyo "to dry" 

»• < 

mo5o ”to drink” 
wav]o ”to burn” 
puo??o ”to £*8-11 dovjn” 
lw7k:7 ”to wash” 
dwaro ”to want” 
keto ”to put” 
Intransitive 

ringo *^to run” 

3i(yo) ”to go” 
biro ”to come” 
ciemo ”to eat” 
nindo ”to s3.eep” 
tuo ”to be sick” 
OKjge ”to be absent” 
kia ”to not-lmow” 
yjoyo ”to know” 



A2 B2 0 D 

21 

Z1 

21 

21 

23 

25 

25 

20 

21 23 

27 

20 25 21 

21 

21 

21 

27 

27 



INTERJECTIONS 
«a*a ”no” 
ee ”yes” 
misawa ”hello” 
©rokamano V thanks” 



18 

15 20 
17 



27 

28 



Two types of pronouns were present in speech at this 
age, personal and demonstrative. It is interesting bo nou 
that no second person pronouns were present, which may 
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result from tlae fact that the second person is addressed 
by children at this age by commands or' by their name,, as 
mama or baba„ Only two adverbs were present, ha and oinj, 
and both of these are locatives, ”here'^ and ”down’'« One 
adjective was used, b£r , which glosses as '*good, pretty’’,^ 

Two interjections were also used early: ’*no” and ©e 

”yes”. 

As shown in Table 7j? both transitive and intransitive 
verbs were present in the lexicon, 0[^e verbs were raostly 
names of actions or states occurring in the daily routines 
of the children, as ©*ge ?Sam,o ’’to ©at”, mo^o ”to drink”, 
nindo ”to sleep”, etc. 

There is relatively little information available on 
vocabulary development for the age range of 22**28 months. 
Information from Ochieng (C) at 2 $ months yielded a few 
lexical items not present at 20-21 months, such as o ting a 
’’tractor”, but all of the new items fsdl under the classes 
already established in the earlier period. It is noteworthy 
that at 25 months there is still no appearance of abstract 
nouns except the predicate adjective bgr . For example, 
such nouns (or adjectives) as nio ’’cold, cool” or liet 
’’warm, hot” had not appeared in the children’s speech, an.d 
more ’’abstract” verbs such as hero ”to like, love” or 
mor ”to be pleased, happy” also had not appeared. The 
lack of the use of plurals should be noted also. Although 
verbal inflection is present and inflection of nouns for 
subject and object, thpre were no examples of noun 

V 

inflection for plurals; 

*( 
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3 p 00 ch samples from Risper at 2? months indicate that 
vocabulary development at this stage consists mainly of 
addition of terms to the pre-exis'ting categories, but with 

rf •' 

some differentiation occrirring within the categories. For 
example, in the ^'humsJi” category, Risper no>7 has the terms 
nyaei "baby", laduog..’. "elder", 5ano "person", and tjato. 
’’man”, indicating that age distinctions are now made, as 
wall as definite-infinite (man-person) # ^he also at this 
age knew the ter*ms for 'onclomesticated as well as domes- 
ticated animals, as e,g„ ll£c "elephent” and s imba ”3.ion”* 
New verbs to appear were opg© ”to be absent”, kia ”to 
not-know”, and ,r)eyo ”r.o knovr, understand”, all of which 
were discussed earlier, ®ie verbs Iwjk.? ”to wash” and biro^ 
”to come” also appeared during this periods 

At 27 months, we also have the first examples of 
possessive pronouns, first person singular ^ and first 
person plural -via#. The latter marks the first appearance 
of the concept ”ws” or "first person plural”. There were 



no new adverbs or adjectives recorded for the 2?th month. 
In terms of the original aims in the exploration of 



initial vocabulary (p. ), the extent an.d range of 

vocabulary, the semantic domains named by the child, the 
’’innominate” zones, and the nature of the generalizations 
of meaning have all been discussed. The latter does not 
seem to be pronounced injthe cMldren^s speech, Th.ere 
are only a few examples in th© children speech of a 



multiplicity of 
particular form, 



s emanti o 



roforonts associated Vvrith a 



but this! is probably a function of the 



1 
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amall^ sample size, Foi* the final aim, the extent of homo- 
nymity, the evidence from the Luo children. is totally 
negative, Homonymity is not extensive in adult Luo, in 

ft •• 

fact, almost non- e:dL stent, and it is therefore to he 
expected that it does not occur in child speech, 

3 , 7 • 3 G -ramma r 



3.7e3#i Syntax , Two-word txtterances began to appear in 
the nineteenth month for both Othieno (A2) and Aoko (B2), 
Rispor (D) vras in the two-word utterance stage at 21 months, 
and no information was available for Ochieng (G), except 
that he was using two-word utterances at the age of 25 
months. At the age of 27 months, Hisper, from, available 
evidence, was not regularly using utterances of three or 
more words, and in terms of syntax, she is considered to 
be still in the two -word stage at this age, 

Ud ng the criterion of predication, two types of 
sentence constriction may be identified in the children’s 
speech, predicative and non-predicative (corresponding to 
the narrative and equational in Appendix A), In the latter, 
the word order was constrained to yield constructions of 
the type ’subject plus predicate nord.native or locative,’ 

The subject in these oases was a noun (or pronoun) and the 

I . 

predicate nominative could be a noun or an adjective. 
Examples of these <are given in Table 8, 



according to the ; unctions of the utterances. Performatives 
(demands, command) had the basic order VO (Verb-Object), 



Predicative ({onstructions were of twro basic typevS, 





and d©script5.ons of acts or states had the order 37(0), 
although in most cases the subject was marked by verb 
inflection* Examples of these constructions are given 
also in Table 6, 



Table 8 

Examples of Early Sentence Oonstructions 







Predicative 




Type 


Ho, 


Utterance 


Ulos 3 


N+U 


(28) 


©n gini 


’’it thing-thi 


H+loc* 


( 1) 


en ka 


"she here” 


N+adJ* 


(12) 


gino her 


”thing-that 








good” 




.Predicative 




V+N 


( 3) 


no tamtsm 


”see candy” 


N+V 


(30) 


gar© ringo 


”oar nans” 


N+V+N 


(IS) 


aneno ^Jungu 


”I-s©e Surop, 


N+V +loc# 


(35) 


mama Si Iwoko 


”maraa went 








to -wash” 



In terms of the original motivation for studying 
syntax, for investigating the early utterances with the goal 
of discovering pivot grammar, the present analysis can do 
no more than suggest that Luo children may have used such 
a grammar in the beginning stages of syntactic development. 
Unfortunately, the record is incomplete on this matter* Very 
few utterances were available for the period betvieen the 
one-word stage and the appearance of hierarchical construct! 



created by use of InflectioUo Several conclusions can be 

♦ 

drawn from what information is available, the most Important 
being that from the outset, all of the utterances except 
one (number (2)) followed the model of adult speech in 
terms of vxord order. 

A second conclusion is that fee two-word stage 
appeared to be of vary brief duration# Soon after the 
onset of two-word utterances, more complex constructions 
utilizing inflection began to appear. In Aoko*s speech, 
for example, the time span was no more than one month, and 
was probably less# 

The third point, a hypothetical one, is that granted 
the presence of pivot constructions, in the brief span 
of a two-word stage, the most likely candidates for pivots 
were the terms en ”he, she, it”, ne ”see”, and miya ”give- 
me”# These were all present early in the two-word stage, 
and in subsequent development, they appeared in combination 
with a niimber of other words# For example, ^ was used in 
combination with ^ ”here”, gini ”thing-this”, and saa 
’’clock” (2x)^ n^ appeared with tamtam ’’candy” and raaSa ’’that 
miy g ’’give-me” occurred with ^am ’’food”, tamtam (3x), pi, 
’’water” (3x), and ]^i ’’porridge”; and ma was used with 
wCndo ’’visitor” and e ’’one” (llx)# 

f I.#I ...I ■ r -n .lilt «UmwiI 

More data would be required for s. resolution of t.,ie 
problem of the existence of pivot grammar, but it may be 
concluded that pivot constructions do not occupy as 
important a position in the syntactic development of Luo 
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children as in their i\merican counterpartso 



Only a few utterances consisting of three or more words 
were collected for the age range of 19-27 months. Utter- 

I* 

ances containing the pivot construction ma © "this one'- in 
combinabicn with other terms were discussed earlier 
(pp, 69-71 )f a^d utterance (3^) ma^ , a en gweno "that-there 
it chicken" also has bean discussed (p.79). Utterance 
(35) mama 9'i Iw oko "mama goes to wash*% while an acceptabe 
utterance syntactical3.y, was inappropriate in the context 
in which it was uttered. The child *s mother had already 
gone to wash, and the past tense then should have been 
indicated. The ^’•erb ^ should have been prefixed with the 
past tense marker o^, Risper, from this evidence, did not 
seem to have the rule for forming past tense in the environ- 
ment Houn Verb. Utterance (35) forms an interesting 
contrast with (50) p^i. kulo "she-went to river". In the 
case of (50), the 21 represents im’lection for third person 
singular en , and the past tense marker is understood from 
the context. Utterances (35) ^d ($0) differ, then, in 
that the subject is indicated ^ntaotically in the first 
and morphologically in the second, which provides evidence 
that Risper was able to use verbal inflection to mark 
prononrlnal subject. 

Utterance (35) interesting also in that an infrlni- 

tive Iwoko "to wash" is used in conjunction with another 
^ 

verb form, § 2 * utterance was a reply to a "v;h" 

question ( mam a are, "mama is-where"), as was (50)^ but 
Risper replied by naming the activity of her mother rather 



o 
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t-hnn giving a locative, as in ( 50 )* sooiet;y, however, 

* 

when one goes to wash, it is at a nearby stream or river, 
and Risper's roply was not amtoiguous# 

3* 7 #3# 2 Morpho3.ogj » iii© use of productive raorpliologj seems 
to appear at a slightly later age than syntax in the 
grammatical development (using the regular appearance of 
two-word utterances as the criterion for early syntax). 

Ko use of inflection was present in Othieno's (A2) speech 

J 

at 19 months, nor in Aoko^s (B2) at the sarae age, y^less 
it is assumed that terms such as mjja had ceased to be 



monomer phemic. Inflection was present, however, in ner 
21st month, and likewise, there is evidence chat Hisper {D) 
at 21 months was capable of employing it. There are further 
examples of inflection in Hisper »s speech at 2? m.onths, and 
it was present for Ochieng (G) at 2$ months. The utterances 

showing inflection are given in Table 9. 



Ta.ble 9 

Inflection in the speech of B2, 0, D 



Age 

(in raos • ) 


Utterance 

B2 

~* 

(13) o^i Ulanda 


Gloss 


21 


"he-went to Ulanda” 


21 


(l6) okelo 


”he-brought (it)” 


21 


(17) okelo ma e 


”he-brought this one 


21 


(l8) anenogi 


”I-see-them” 


21 


(19) aneno ^Sungu 


”X-s©a Suropean” 


21 


(28) awaQoi 


”I-"burned-him” 
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Table 9 (Continued) 



Age 


Utterance 


Gloss 


2.5 


flMMT 

(52) adway Sam 


” I -want food” 


25 


(53) kaya 


”himg0r bites-me” 




D 

MM 




21 


('32 ) amoSo pi 


”X->drink water” 


2.1 


(33) adway 0 ?5am 


”I-want food” 


27 


(38) maSa sandwa 


” that -there box our 


27 


(39) akia 


”I-don*t-know” 


27 


Upl) Iweta 


"hand-my” 


27 


(42) wiya 


”head-my” 


27 


to^a 


shoe -my” 


27 


(45) akia 


”I-don*t-know” 


27 


(48) tienda 


”leg-my” 


27 


(5Q) oBi kulo 


”she-went to river” 



In Luo, porsonal pronovms, when used with a verb, are 
marked by inflection of the verb stem (the pronouns and 
morphophonemio rules are given in Appendix A)® Nominative 
pronouns are prefixed, 'whereas objective and ooussessive 
forms are suffixed to the verb stem* Prom Table 9, it is 
clear that inflection for pronomdnal subject was present 
at 21 months. Numbers (13), (16), and (1?) are instances 
of third nerson singular, en, o- + verb® Numbers (l8), 
(19), (28), (32), and (33) show first person singular, ,an, 
a- 



+ verb. Both of these forms are shown in later, utterances. 



but none of the other pronomixials are represented as subjects* 
For objects, only one form is present at 21 months, third 
person singular in (28), Third person plural is present 

in (l8), but as indicated earlier, this coula be simply a 
result of imitation. Number (53) provides an example of 
objective first person singular, ( kayo t *> JPossessive 
forms are present in the 27 th month, with all the utter- 
ances, "* (49) ^ indicating first person singular, -a , 

except number (38 )f which shows first person plural, -wa . 

The morpho phonemic rules accompanying the inflection were 
shown in Table 6. 

From the available evidence, little can be said about 
the development of negation during the age range of 21-27 
months* A child at l5 months is able to recognize questions, 
probably by terminal intonation rise, and he can give the 
negative response *a^a . The negative command weya ^’stop; 
leave m© alone’*, was present at 18 months, and the "nega- 
tive” verbs otag© ”to be absent” and kia ”to not-know” were 
present at 27 months. There wore no instances of the use 
of th© negative particle ok or the negative command kik . 

In capsule form, the development of language for a Luo 
child in the age range of 12-27, months, appears to be as 
follows. Babbling terminates in the age range of 17-18 
months; the first lexical items appear at 12-14 months, 
and there is relatively slow development until the iBth 
and 19th months, at which time, most lexical items are 
nouns; two-word utterances appear at 19 months; verb inflec- 
tion appears at 21 months and probably earlier; utterances 
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of more than two morphemes are present as early as 21 months^ 
but vrith a very low frequency; and the common adults forma 
of negation are not present. 

Table 10 provides a summary of the major features of 
the acquisition of morphology and syntax. The niimbers 
represent the age for the earliest appearance of each 
feature shown in tho table. 

Table 10 

Acquisition of Syntax and Morphology, Children kZ, B2, C, D 

Syntax 



yyp.9 ■ 


A2 


B2 


0 


D 


Non-predicative 


N+N 


mm 


20 


— 


27 


N+loc 


19 


20 


mm mm 


mm mm 


N+adj, 


mm mm 


21 


— 


— 


Predicative 


V+N 




19 


25 


20 


N+V 


mm mm 


21 


mm mm 


27 


N+V+N 


mm mm 


21 


o d 


20 


N+V+loc. 




21 




23 



Noun inflection; 



Possession 



Morphology 



er|c 



Verb inflection: 
Subject 
Object 

Suf fixation: 

Demonstratives 



27 

21 25 20 

21 25 

21 2-7 



OEA.PTER l|. 

♦ 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: 28-35 MONTHS 

II..I INTRODUCTION 

By th .0 age of 27 months, Luo children have acquired 
the ability to use some of the basic aspects of the Luo 
language. Their lexicon includes noims, pronouns, verbs 
adverbs, and a few adjectives. Their morphology has 
become productive in the area of verb Inflection for 
marking pronominal subjects and past tense, and in the 
area of syntax, they use pivot constructions and a few 
utterances of greater morpheme length. In the present 
chapter, evidence presented in the speech of two older 

children will be examined, primarily to trace further 

* 

development in grammar, 

I}., 2 ■ SPEECH SAMPLES OP RABUOGI (G) 

Child G in the sample, Rabuogi, was 27 m.onths of 
age at the beginning of the study, and like the other 
children, he seemed reticent to talk in otir presence 
during the first visits to his home. Despite his rela- 
tively advanced age, it is likely that he was not 
advanced in his speech development at that time. His 
father reported that he was able to say only a very fev; 
words, and these were mostly names of objects located 
in the homestead. He was not able to give the nam.es of 
the family members, but when asked to point to them, he 
could follow the instructions without a mistake. 
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Rabuogi*s father i*epoi*ted that Rahuogi was at the 
stage where he tried to imitate adult activities, and he 
pointed to some scratches in the soil .nearby where Habuogi 
had been ’’hoeing’'^* ^0 imitative behavior* also extended 
to his speech. During this ps.rtioular visit, pictures 
were being shown to Rahuogi older brother, Oware, and he 
was asked to name the objects in the pictures. Habuogi, 
standing nearby, imitated some of the remarks, which, 
according to his father and brother, were the first instances 
of his verbalization of the tex*ms, which were ^ok ”cattle”- 
paka ’'cat”, and ^9,no "person”*. 

wMi ti 1, 4 (T mmut nnm * ' * "• 

Prom the available evidence, then, Rabuogi’s speech 
was not advanced at the 27 th month, end in fact, was con- 
siderably less developed than Risper®s (D) at the some 
age. 

In the following month, a few samples of Habuogi 's 
speech were collected, and although the sample size is 
small, there is some evidence that he was at tbe two-word 
pivot stage. In the observation period, Rabuogi made the 
following remarks. It was mid-morning, the time of day 
for the first meal, and Rabuogi was attempting to get 
something to eat. Ho said to his mother (Sh) adwayo Bam, 
”I-want food”. He was busy and directed him to his 
older sister, Owuor, to whom he repeated his request (55 )« 

She fed him, and then his mother sent him into the house 
to get some medicine that he was to take. He returned, 
carrying the bottle of medicine, and reporting (56) mama ^ 
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Sam yaQ ''mama, aat medicine". Although it isn't entirely 
clear from the context, Hahuogi was probably telling his 
mother to "eat” the medicine, rathor than describing what 
one normally does with medicine, l.e# one eats it. His 
next comment was (!p7) i^amo ? ”you«eat?", to whJ.ch she 
replied "yes". Later, Rabuogi, still hungry, told his 
mother (^8) m3.ya buon /rabuon/ "give-me potato". Still 
later, Olcumu, in trying to persuade him to talk, asked 
mama erg?, and Rabuogi replied (59) ©u ka?5a "she there”, 
pointing to where she was standing. 

In the following month, the 29th, Rabiiogi continued 
to learn the names of objects in the imraediate environment 
of the home and to learn new verbs and adverb forms, Hew 
verbs ware yudo "to. find”, Sando "to tro^^ble, bother, 
annoy", and tamo "to defeat", and new adverbs were podi 
"still, not yet” and pgk "heavy". Podi was a response to 
his mother's question ise^amo ? "you-have-eaten?, and 
(^0) i^g^uda "you-annoy-me" was said to his brother, who 
was aiding us in persuading Rabuogi to talk by asking him. 
questions. Other utiterances collected at this time were 
(^1) E£L2. "give-me more"; (62) oluru o3i e gUnda 

"quail went to garden”; ( 63 ) miSingu omiya tamtam "European 
give-me candy” in response to the question rjano„ ma pmiyl; 
tamtam? "who (is it) who gave -you candy?”; and ( 64 ) bar a 3 



otama "brush def eat©d-me”,said after he had follov/ed his 

I 

father's request i^.ak i kelo bar a s? "why-don* t-you-bring 
brush?” and was nc^t able to find the brush. 
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Utterances (-62) and (63} are of special note in that 
they represent the first examples of noun subjects for 
Rabuogi, and they are also the first utterances of more 

ft ro 

than two word.s. He also has shown that he has internalized 
the rule for marking past tense^- with 0^ occurring in the 

environment Houn Verb, In (62)^, oluru o^i £ gljnda 

’’quail vrent to garden'’^ he has used the correct preposi- 
tional form £ ”to", which must be employed when a specific 
destination is indicated by the verb, as e,g* g tofe In 
this case. Utterance (6I|.) baras otam.a ’’brush defeated-me” 
expresses the I*uo formula for indicainng lack of ability 
or success in some specific endeavor, The Luo speak of a 
failure as a defeat. Failing an examination, for example, 
is expressed as ’’the exam defeated me’% or as in (6i|.), ’’the 

•jL ^ 

brush defeated Rabuogi’'. 

In the 30th month, we were able to obtain a relatively 
large sample of speech from Rabuogi, although most of the 
speech consisted of answers to questions. In contrast with 
question-ansvTer sessions with other, younger children, many 
of Rabuogi’ s replies (over were of two or more mor- 

phemes in length. All of these utterances were collected 
at one interview, with Okumu asking most of the questions. 
The utterances are given in Table 11. 



Tabl0/'I1 

Recorded Speech of Rabuogi at 30 Months 

\ 



Okumu 
grfe mama ? 
‘’where-is mama?” 



Rabuogi 

^^d<B oa £ gUnda 
”mama that (you spoke of) 
left-for garden” 



g,rc baba ? 

”where«is father?” 



baba 3 andB obet pin?/ 
”father that is -sitting 
down” 



(^ 7 ) no ka 5 a » gini 
”see there, thing- this” 



mama ivja?$o ni timo aQo ? ( 68 ) omoyo odUmg> 

”mama you-said is-dolng what?” ”she (is) -drying maize” 



TJhuru ■ fere ? 

”Uhuru is -where?” 



(^ 9 ) Uhizru i?$and6 . > 
”XJhuru you-spoke-of » , ” 



otimo ago ? 

”he-doing what?” 

gweno are.? en mar m? 

’‘chicken is-v;here? it of who? 



( 70 ) pbet ni^ 

”h©-sitting dom” 

( 71 ) mtno iXande mar baba 
’’chicken you-speak-of of 
father” 



e.r£ mari ^? 
’’where -is yours?” 



(72) mar baba 
”of father”' 



Table 11 (Oontinued) 



Okuinu 


Rabuogi 


Owuor to o^i kanye? 


(73) o3i skUl 


”0wuor v:ent where?” 


’’she-went to school” 


in to dak i5i skill? 


(7l|,) a’a*<, adagi 


and why-don’ t you-go to 
school?” 


”no, I-refuse.” 


napo? 


(75) opge 


’’why?” 


”no reason” 


j7,Unda £re_? 


(76) gUnda e ?Sa: 


’’garden is-where?” 


"garden one there" 


o3i timo^ apo? 


(77) o3l beto 


”he (father) is-going-to-do 
what?” 


”he-goes to -harvest” 


o3i gi IrwHr koso gi beti? 


(78) o3i gi. beti 


”he-went mth hoe or slasher?”' 


”he-went with slasher” 


maiaa to odi timo apo? 


(79) mama o5i pur 


’’mama then went to-do vjhat?” 


’’mama went to-cultivate 


oSi gi Iwerkoso gl beti? 


(80) o?i beti 


’’she-went with hoe or with 
slasher?” 


”she-went v;ith slasher” 
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Table 11 (Continued) 



Okumu 


Rabuogi 


in bende i.3a puo3o? 

PM »* 


(8l) a&iga beto 


"you also you-go-usually to 
garden?" 


"I-go-usually to harvest 


bedi £rc? 


(82) beda or^ge 


"slasher-your is -where?" 


"slasher-my absent" 


Ohuru ema omiyi nyUka gi 
apwata koso gi sujz5uria? 


(83) gi sij^iria 


"Ohuru only gives -you porridge 
with gourd or with sauce-pan?" 


"with sauce-pan" 


a umaS’o nyUka gl Qa? 


( 84 .) gi Ohuru 


"(past tense) you (pl.)-drank 


"with Ohuru" 


porridge with whom?" 




idwa &i kanye? 


(85) ir mama. 


"you-want to-go where?" 


"to mama" 


idwa 8i mama omo aipo? 


(86) adwa Ji ir m,ama 


"you-want to -go -to mama to- 
get what?" 


"I-want to-go to mama" 



tJtteranoes (65)> (66), and (69) shov; examples of 
over-extension or over -regularization of the use of a term 
by Rabuogi. The term, ^ande may be glossed as ’‘that’* or 
"which*’, and it is used in instances that are potentially 



ambiguous, i.e. in which there may be some doiibt as to the 
specificity of the referent. The term specificies the 
referent by relating it to a particular noun given in a 
previous utterance, A more adequate gloss, then, would be 
’’that person (or thing) referred to in the previous remark'^ 
or ’’that person you spoke gC ”, Rabuogi’s use of the form, 
while grairimatically correct, was not obligatory, since there 
was no ambiguity as to the possible referent.. Utterance 
( 71 ) gw^no iSandg mar baba ’’chicken that of father”, however 
was appropriate. Several chickens were nearby, and Rabuogi 
identified a particular one as belonging to his father. 

As shown in .(71)# 'fcbe form ^ ^andfe can also be used vMi a 
subject, making (71) a case of a nested construction (of. 



Ch.omsky 1965:12), 

Rabuogi, in utterance ( 8 I) a?iga beto ’’I^go-usually 
to-harvest”, illustrates his capacity for the use of the 
adverbial suffix "ga , which means ’’usually” or ’’habitually”. 
In the preoeeding utterance, Okumu used the truncated form 
in iSa (iJTi + (g)a), but Rabuogi expanded it in his utter*" 
ance, indicating that it is a part of his linguistic 
repertoire. 

Utterance (82), beda or)ge ”slasher«my absent”, appears 
.to bo an unusual way of expressing the notion of ’’being 
without + object”, i.e. by showirg possession ( beti + a 
beda ) and using it v;ith a ’negative’ verb, but , this mode 
of expression is perfectly acceptable in Luo, There are 
other ways of expressing the same idea, with aorjgegq ”1- 



am-wibhout-it” being a more common one, but Rabuogi’s 

♦ ‘ 

expression is acceptable. 

Soma more speech samples were collected in the following 
month, the 31 st, After Rabuogi had greeted us by shaking 
hands and saying misawa , Okumu asked him where his father 
had gone, Rabuogi answered ( 87 ) baba o^i loka Utoma 
’'father went up-there-to Utoma”. Then in response to mama 
erg ? , he said (88) mama p^i e siro ’Imama went to ma.rket”. 
Other utterances were? (89) miya tamtam "give«me candy"; 

( 90 ) neye ma "see-it this", said to his brother as he v:as 
showing him a piece of candy; (91) ko . qo ^andfe "beer there", 
in response to his mother *s question kogo, "beer is- 

where?"; (92) baba o9i l okaKa "father went up-'there", in 
response to his mother *s question .gr^ e. baba? "where-^is father? 
(93) miya Ouno "give-me breast", said to his mother as he 
was sitting in her lap; and (94) mano toka in ? "that car 
yours?", said to his brother, who was playing with a toy 
clay oar. 

In the 32nd month, the following utterances were 
collected, Rabuogi had just returned from the river, 
bringing some water back to the homestead, Oloimu asked 
him where he got the water, and Rabuogi replied (95) bar 
kaJJa "river there". To the question "aye un gi ha? "then 
you and who (went)?", he replied (96) wan ki Odindo "w© 
and Odindo", Rabuogi approached Oyugl, who was taking 

I 

notes while observing himL and demanded (97) m iya ka3,am 
"give-me pencil". He then began to point to the control 
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knobs on the tape recorder and said gi, gi, gi, ’'thing, 
thing... (in a counting fashion). He tried to turn the 
knobs, and his brother, who was responsible for Rabuogi’s 
behavior, grabbed his arm to prevent him from touching the 
tape recorder. Habuogi shouted at him (9^) maka , we 
maka ’’stop grabbing-me. , , Rabuogi began to examine 
0yugi*s notes, and Oware (his brother) encouraged him 
Rabuogi . somie gi go , som gigo ’’Rabuogi, read thiags-those, 
read things-those”, but Rabuogn. simply pointed at the 
letters and said (99) koni gi koni ”on both sides/side 
by side”. 

In the following month, when Rabuogi was 33 months 
old, we were able to collect another quest! on- answer type 
sample. The major features of the conversation are given 
in Table 12, 



Table 12 

Recorded conversation between Okumu and Rabuogi 

(33 months) 



Okumu 




a; upuroga kod jja? (100) kenda 

’’(past tense) you cultivate- ”only-I” 

usually with whom?” 



mama cr£ ? 

’’mama is -where?” 

mama timo at^o ? 

”mama is-doing what?” 



(101) iSogo: 

’’that -way” 

(102) obaro yl€.n 
”she-splits firewood” 



r 



Table 12 (Continued) 

% 

Oloxrma Rabuopij 

Owuor to timo aQo ? (103) oywe^o 

’’Owuor then is-doing what?” ' ”she-is-sweeping" 



baba srg? 

’’.father is-where?” 

loka kanye ? 

’’there whore?” 



(101}.) ol^o loka 
”he-went up -there 

(10$) korgi 
”side-this ” 



ma e ano ma Pi tails nigoni? 
’’this one what vrhich Pi tails 
has -here?” (talking about 
?italis*s shirt) 



(107) en gini 
”it thing-this” 



en gwcnd na? 

H iwun JMmmmiipiw II mi iftwinini 

”it chickon-of who?” 



(106) £W£nd baba 
”chicken-of father” 



to ma af}0 man _e tiendani 
’’and this what which- is on 
foot-my here?” 



en riano Rabuogi man _© dira 
kaeni ? 

”it who Rabuogi who -is at 
side-of-me here?” 



11 er|c 



*!' 




(108) ^ wuo^e 
”it shoes” 



(109) ^ misungu 



”it European” 



Table 12 . (Continued) 



0,knoOT,u 


Habuogi 


to mano a^o ma a Iweteni? 


(1},0) en kalanl /kalatas/ 


’’and that what which he -holds 


”it paper” 


in hand-his here?” 




maSa to arjg maraXar ma ondikoni? 


(111) gire 


’’that then what white which he- 


”thing-his” 


writes-on?" 




kom ha? 


(112) kom baba 


’’chair whose (that you are 


’’chair -of father” 



sitting on)? 



en 9uon na? 


(113) Quon baba 


”it rooster whose?” 


’’rooster father” 


to ma e* ma 0 ano moSuhni? 


(lll|.) en bag 


’’and this one, this one what 


”it board” 



which-is « standing-her 0 ? ” 



to maSa, ma gw£.n ni tiende ni? 


( 115 ) en £wgno 


'^and that, this chicken at 


”it chicken” 



feet-his here?’* 



ma ^ aQ_g? 


(Il6) en dgro 


’’and this it ’what?” 


”it granary” 


to ma^a en airjo? 


(117) en dero 


’’and that it what?” 


”it granary” 



o 

ERIC 

hiwmiifftffiiTiaaa 
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Table 13 (Continued) 

Ote umu 

en od t^a ? (Il8) od ba^ 

houae-of who?’^ ’*hous 0 «of father’ 



jg;wgno. manade ? 

"chiclcen what-kind-of ?” 



(^-^9) aw&n madi^ol 
’’chickens which-are> 



(is that over there?) 



black" 



KWEn manadE? 

liMifl I ITU f wiini# 

"chickens what-kind-of ? 



(120) di^. 

"they black" 



to man but 0en to ainp man (121) en 

en dir $oot ^a ? 

’’but that near stool then what "it kitchen" 
which-is n©uar doorway there?" 



(122) £0d 110, 

’’still hurts" 

(previous conversation v;as 
about his hand, which was 
burned several days before 
he was commenting that his 
hand still hurt hira). 



mama ookoni ni iSi pur koso. 
aye ipuro apura kendi ? 

’’mama outside here has you to- 
oultivate or do you cultivate 
by yourself?” 



(12,3) 9J, apuro apura kenda 
I "I have cultivated just 

I 

I by -my self" 

I 

V 



• 



Table 12 (Continued) 



Okrnnu _ 

UPUTOK8, gi Pi tails? „ „ 
”you usually cultivate with 
Pitalls? 



Rabuogl 



to ma'!(a atto moY lSf^vt Itado ^a? (12li) ©n toil Ohuru 

’’and that what whioh-is-leaning- ”it spear Ohuru” 
against roof there?” 



maSa en ma © Habuogi, mpjlEb (125) ©n par 

Q tado kae mi? 

MWK» MK— I II » H >ii i « w ni Mn wi« fW*«W*« <wm«M>ImmM 

’’that it which one, Rabuogi, ”it mat” 

which-leans -against roof here?” 



to man e dir oar 5a ano? 

”but that which near mat there 
what?” 



(126) en par 
”it mat” 



a’ a*, maraten' man e dir par (127) ©n Qigo 

moylcnrii © kor ot 5a? 

«>H^^lii|«<#yi»W Hii»tti|i»j^f>i» «Mw* ^l■Hlll>llll »«> IWW diwMW^MWM 

”no, black which is near mat ”it door” 

which-leans -against side of 
house there?” 



iwaSo ni en ano. Rabuogi, ma (128) en gwsno 

>wn>» nm - 1 - m -ii iniiil w.yi*i»ii»» n»t»«i» w ^ i nm iiwi ,ll<wll«.>J^w^^.....M ^ Wl4w■.«w ^ wur > .n ■■ uui.i j*»» 

ouum go gw£n 5a ? 

”you~said that it what, Rabuogi, ”it chicken” 

which covers those chiokons there 

(talking about a basket covering some chickens). 






Ilk 



Okumu 



Table 12 (Continued) 

Habuogi 



to man e dir ot ka;' gik ma 

t* »• 

oblwre £ dir ot may^eny ka gin 



(129) ©n 25uolo 



ano? 

’’and this which is near bouse ”it excrement” 
her 05 things which are near 
house many her© they what?” 

m.omo elar ka gin at)o ? ('130) gin obando 

’’things in courtyard they what?” ’’they maize cobs” 



,i ;)ano ma omoyo obando ? 

’’who (is it) who-dried cobs?” 

Owuor Sa timo ano? 

’’Owuor there is -doing what?” 



(131) akia 

”I-don’t know” 

(132) oyweSo, 

’’she -is -sweeping” 



Utterance (105) korg i is an incorrect usage, Kor 
is a noxm (or noun construct) meaning ’’side”, ^ is plural 
demonstrative adjective suffix, ’’these”, and although they 
may appear in the form koxMgi, it is unusual and in the 
context in which Rabuogi used it, inaccurate. The correct 
response to the question loka kanya ? ”up-there v.hore?” 
would have been koni, ”this-side”. 

In (111) gire ”thing-his”, Rabtiogi correctly used the 
construct gir- (of gi ’’thing”) and suffixed the proper 
possessive form ”his”. His confusion in (105) may have 

i 

\ 

derived from the ’inconsistent’ rulds for the formation of 

j. 
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oonstruots, e.s. an r Is delated .for kor in konl "thi,s- 
side” and added for the construct of j^i, 

Utterances (119) q;v7g n madiSol "chickens which-are- 
black" and (120) gin di?5ol "they black" provide an 
interesting comparison, in that the relative pronoun ma 
is used in one expression and not the other* In Luo, 
noun modifiers are preferably expressed in the form of 
relative clauses, so that in (119) the preferred form ia 
madigpl "which-arc'-black” rather than simply d igol # In 
ostonsive or translative sentences with pronoun subject, 
as ©*g* (120), the relative pronoun is not used, and 
Habuogi was ablo to handle this cooccurrence restriction 



rule successfully at this age. 

In utterance (123 )# apuro apura kenda "I have 

cultivated just by-myself", two new features have appeared 

in Rabuogi’s speech. The initial a. is a past tense marker, 

an adverbial form indicating that an action was just 

recently completed* The form had been used several times 

by Okumu in the course of the conversation, and it is 

possible that Rabuogi was simply iraitat5-.ng, as a alvmys 

occupies initial position in the sentence an.d recall or 

memory would be easy* However, the utterance irmnediately 

preceding (123) did not contain the form* Utterance (123) 

in fact contained lexical items from the three previous 

utterances * of Okumu, indicating that Rabuogi was able to 

generate the appropriate syntax for linear ordering of • 

the lexical items* In addition to the adverb a, one of the 

' % 

features in (123) was tie use,.^cf reduplication to give 
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a '-^13 ^0 api-ira just cultivated”* dGduplxcc.txon is us^d 
for Luo vex’^bs to mark an action as simply or rnorely being 
carried out (it s,lso has other graromatical functions), 
i.e. it is an adverbial derivation, '^^he rules for its 
production are: (1) the verb stem is repeated, and (2) it 
is px’efix^-d and suffixed vzith the particle ..•ishxiogi 

used the form correctly* 

In the final month of observation, Habuogi ‘ s 34th 
month, the folloviing utterances v;ere collected, tie had 
been given a piece of candy, vjhich he held out for his 
mother to see, and said (133) ^ ££ a; Uuod p ”and this I- eat 
(by grinding irith the teeth)”, and (134) 
this I-keep”. He then asked his mother (135) S 

’’split-for-me this”. Kis mother reported that he had 
taken his first ride in an automobile a fevj days earlier, 
and he had been terrified. Oyugi asked him ^-jhy he had 
been afraid, il ucr na^o ?, and he replied (13o) 
koro raSa ’’motor’ -car -that then bad-for-me”. Oyugi asked 
^ EH ”It uhat which is-bad?”; Habuogi replied 

( 137 ) mitoka^a koro ra^a ”motor-car-that then bad-for-me*” 
Habuogi was still playing with his candy and said (138) 
dan* arrnil tamtambni duto ”I would like I-put-in-my -mouth 



candy-this all”* To his brother he said (139) ^ 
imuodo amuoda ”it and then you chew just” and ( 14 O) n© 
kaka omuodo ’’see hovj he-chews”* To Oyugi he saia ( 141 ) 1 19X S. 
laka ”see-it tooth-my”'* Oyugi asked .aQo_ 

”what (is it) that happened-to tooth-your ?”, and Habuogi 
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replied (1)4,2) tamtam motlmo laka ’’candy is-that"’W]aicn-d:,d'- 
it-to tooth-my”. Then he addressed his brother, trying to 
push him out of a ohair^ ,(l)j-3) da^‘ SSBIL 2iS:2^ — 



”I would like to-puah-you dovm here,” 

Later, as 'jyugi was preparing to leave, HabuopA pointed 

to one of his pockets and said (II44) 2^51 ’’candy 

isn^t here?” Oyugi replied or)^Q. "not any”, and Habuogi 
pointed to the other pocket and said ^ kord? ”but this- 
aide?”, Oyugi asked idwaro. tamtam kejg^? ”do-you-want 
candy only?”, to which Rabuogi replied (II4-6) k®l, ku 
’’bring (it) here”. As Oyugi vras leaving, Habuogi asked 
(147) ibiro duogo ? ’’are-you-going to-return?”. 

Habuogi’s speech in the 34-bh month contained several 
new features. One is the conjunction t£ which can mean, 
depending on context, either ’’but” or ’’and”', '//hero a 
contrast is indicated, as in (133) ’’this and 

I-eat” and (13h) ma to ^ann ’’this but I-keep”, the term 
is maximally contrastive, i.e. ”and. . .but, . » . K.>omwtimes, 
however, the meaning of the term is not clear, and often 
it is used as a conjunction in a neutral way, i#e. a con- 
junction is required syntactically, but the semantic load 
is unimportant. The term to is also used as a device for 

specifying antecedent referents. In (136) 
ra^a , for example, to refers to the motorcar mentioned by 
his mother in her preceding remark, and Rabuogi’s remark 
' is ”but/and then that motor oar was bad for me”. The 
element koro functions in the sarae manner, mean-un,-. no,% 
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or ”th©n”. In utterance (137) n iltokaca koro ra5a ^ Habuogl 
states ’'then, that motor car was bad for me." To and 
koro often appear together, as in (136) and (139), en to 
koro imuodo amuoda , -and they can have any of the four 
meanings, "and now”, "and then", "but nov;", and "but then", 
as well as serving the role as filler. 

Another new feature is the use of the conditional 
particle dao* in Litterances (13S) dai] ' anyu.l tamtambni 
duto "I would like to put "-in-my -mouth candy-this all" and 
(^^3) day}' ggoli piny ku "I v/ould like to push-you down 
here". The term dar|' is a concatenation of a conditional 
marker da and a future tens© marker a r] ' , and may be glossed 
as "v/ould like". As neither conditional markers or future 
tense markers per se have appeared in his speech Habuogi 
proba-bly learned the particle as a unit. Its position is 
regular, always occurring initially, and the syntactical 
rules for its use are not complex, Habuogi’s uses of the 
particle were both syntactically and semantically correct. 

In utterance (1)^7), ibiro duogo "are-you-going to-return?" 
Rabuogi gives the first use of the common expression of 
future tense in Luo, Although there are future tense 
verbal particles, as air) ' cited above, the preferred 7Jay of 
expressing the future is through the use of the auxiliary 
biro "to come", vrhich glosses into English as "going 
to". Utterance (lLi-7) was spontaneous, indicating that the 
ability to use the expression is part of his linguistic 
proficioncy, \ 

5 

( 
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l4.,3 SPEECH S.mPLSC OP AKOTI (H) 

AkinyX, child H in the sample, vms 26 months old at 
the beginnins oP the study, and there is available a raonthly 
comparison of her language development with Habuogi’s* As 
such, a summary of the major features of Habuogi’s speech 
will be deferred until Akinyi’s speech samples are given, 
in order to facilitate comparison of the two children's 



abilities, 

Akinyi was also shy and speechless in our presence. 

On the first visit, she hid behind the house, peered around 
the corner at us, and refused to be coaxed from her hid5.ng 
place until her father returned home. It was not possible 
to collect any speech samples on this visit, but her mother 
volunteered some information. She reported that Akinyi 
was able to talk, but that she could not cay very many 
things. She knew a few words, most of which she used alone 
in one-vjord utterances, but she wou3.d occasionally use a 
few vTords together, such as (IL^S) advrayo emo ’*I-want 

I 

food” and (l49) adwayo pi ”I«want water 

Akinyi, like Habuogi, was at the stage at vjhich she 
imitated many adult activities. Her mot'her reported that 
Akinyi would imitate her whenever she was cooking, akinyi 
would mix soil with water, pretend to cook it over the 
fire, and had to be watched carefully or else she vjould 
©at the concoction. Her mother said that Akinyi seemed to 
learn new words by imitating thorn., by hearing thorn spoken 
by older people and then repeating thorn aftorv/ards. 
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A month later, when Akxnyi was 29 months old, it was 
possible to collect only a small amovmt of information 
about her speech. During the visit, Akinyi was eating her 
breakfast of porridge, and after satiation, she handed the 
drinking-cup to her older sister « saying (IpO) ma, ma hjtJka 
”drink, drink oorridge”. As cited earlier, the term ma 
in Luo means ’*this”, and (l^O) could be interpreted as ’’this 
porridge”, but in this case, it was obvious that she meant 
’’drink”, for she held the cup up to her sister’s mouth, 
indicating that she should drink it*, Okumu and Oyugi both 
interpreted the meaning as ’’drink”, so it can be concluded 
that Akinyi meant that and used the term m instead of 
the correct ma^. Other soeech samcles collected in this 
month were: (l5l) adagi ’’I-refuse”, said to her sister 
Asira, who wanted her to do a small chore for her.; re 5 
’’fish”, which Akinyi generalized to cover all solid food, 
according to her mother 'a report; and paka ”oat”, Akinyi ’s 
term for both cats and small goats# 

During the same visit, an attempt was made to elicit 
speech from Akinyi by having her mother show her a picture 
book and ask her questions about it. The attempt was not 
successful# Most of her mother’s questions wore answered 

\ i 

with which in adult Luo is a negative indicating disgust 
or boredom, but it was not clear if Akinyi used the term 
in that manner; with e£, ”yes”; ^ (not intelligible); and 
ma ’’this”, uttered as she pointed at t he book# Occa- 
sionally she would merely repeat the final element of the 
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ques'tion. 

In the '^Oth. month, Akinyi^s speech vras still limited, 
but she had made soma definite progress. She was better 
able to carry out instructions given to her by members of 
the family, indicating that her . comprehension was improved. 

Her father demonstrated for us her ability to follow 
instructions and her knowledge of the names of objects in 
the homestead. For exsjriple, he would send her to collect 
some ti'Toro ’Is i sal" and bring it to him, and she v/ould 
comply. There was almost no verbalisation on her part; 
she simply performed the chores in silence. One exception 
occurred when she brought him a cup, which, she discovered, 
had a hole in it. She pointed to the cup and remarked 
{152) otu , otu /otuS/ "it has a hole,,,", Okumu asked her 
&rc kama otu&? "where-is hole?", and she reolleds pointing 
to the hole (lp 3 ) ka otu "here is-hole”. 

Later in the same visit, we recorded the following: 
"giv0-me milk", said to her mother; (155) 
miya bolo /rabolo/ "give-me banana", said to her raother 
after i-Vkinyi had finished her milk; and ( 156 ) adwa ni 
"I~want water", said to her mother, who was drinking wa.ter 
from a gourd; (l57) piyoiy ke^ /pilupilu/ "peppers hot", 
said to her father, vrho told her to talce some poppers into 
the house; and (l56) mi 77 a t amt run "give-me candy", said to 
Okumu, who was giving candy to the other children present, 

Akinyi ’ 3 speech samples for the 31 st month vrero collected 
in a quostion-anov/er session viith her mother, and t}ioj wore 
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almost all one-v-ord uttoranoen, to exceotion wa;; (li,l) no 
'*306 cand^"# uttsrQd twic 0 ^ In rosponcG to 7ior 
mother’s questions Akinji . ck Imiy a? "Akinyi, not you-give- 
me?" and i^l ineyo gino ? "you-go-^to show»it thing-that?" 

It is interesting that at this age^ Akinyi ’s responses to 
questions vxere in the forra of one-word uttera.nc6S , Her 
performance contrasts markedly V7ith Habuogl’s performance 
in the 20th month in which the majority of his responses 
were of tv/o or more morphemes. Some of the questions were 
asked in each setcing wore practically identical, such as 
"chicken is-vjhere?"» en mar na? "it of who?"' 
for Itabuo.gi, which he answered (71) g'W£,no i^andS raar baba 
"chicken you- speak- of of father" and for Ak5.nyi, ma ano? 
"this what?" and gw£nd j^a? "it chicken-of who?", to 
each of -jhich she replied gwgn "chickens"* 

Only a few speech samples are available for the 3^7nd 
month. Her mother, vrho had been working in the garden, 
returned to the homestead and asked Akinyi baba o5i karppe? 
"father went where?", Akinyi reolied {I 63 ) owuok"he-lef t'p 
Her mother asked kod t^a ? "v;ith xvhom?", and Akinyi replied 



If 



c.ome 



(l6I{.) .giS'i gi l c-7ara "t?iey-w©nt with grandfather 
more samples were collected in the 33^d months, The obcer' 
vation for the visit was made during the family’s mid- 
morning meal, Akinyi, eating an ear of roasted mai;::e, 
discovered that one end of the ear was slightly burned, 
Shoi'ring this to her father, she asked (3,63) baba,'ma ano? 



"father, this vrhat?", Ke ronlied rac "bad" 



^yy r*. 
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asked (166) baba , itieko ? ’'father, are-you-finished? , A 
^nute later, she pointed to the burned kernels on ■she ear 
of maize and remarked (16?) baba, ma ra2S "father, this bad", 
After she finished eating, she started to go into the 
house, and as her father accompanied her, she asked (168) 
baba , ibiro ? "father, you-coming? 

V/hen Akinyi returned from the house, she approached 
her older sister, who was sitting on the ground holding 
a baby, Akinyi said to her (169) Sabomo "give Saboko" 
(the name of a young boy who was present), but as Akinyi 
was carrying an orange, It wasn’t clear if she meant "give 
the orange to Sabomo" or "give the baby to Sabomo", Her 
sister didn’t react, Akinyi then asked (1?0) ma ^ngu? 
"this European?", speaking of the baby. Again, there was 
no reaction, Akinyi turned to her father and said (171) 
baba, weya "father, let-me". The meaning of her utterance 
isn’t clear. As noted earlier, the verb we^f o means to 
"leave alone, let alone, stop", but in this situation, her 



father interpreted it as "where do you want/|to go 



9 -! 



# e , 



"where is it that you want to go if I lot y<: 



)u"« as indicated 



by his question idwaro 51 kanyo? She did ndjt roply. 

Information was collected also for the 3L\,th montn, in 
the form of a question'-answor session between ii’k'i.njx snd 
her father. Akinyi ’s utterances of more than one morpheme 
in length are presented below in Table 13* 



Table 13 

Hecorded conver .nation between .‘V 

(31; montna ) 


■rinyi and her father 


Father 


Akinyi 


ma aho? 


(172) ^rye 


"this what?’' (talking about a 
doll /Vklnyi held) 




to ma? 


(173) wio 


"and this?" 


"nose-hop” 


ji£ 


(171;) Ma ' . 


"r;^nd this?" 


"oar-iier" 


mondo^ otim nadi? 


(173) ogarJJ- 


"in-order-to do what?" 

(1,0* you were given a piece of 
candy so you could do what?) 


"■fco-'l3G’"oaten^^ 


en nya9i na? 


(176) en 91 ’ii-PPJi'i 


"it baby v^hose?" 

(talking about the doll) 


"it baby European" 


nyaQi mar na? 


(17 7) m,ara 


"baby of who?" 


"mine-of " 


mar na? 

t*»«K 


(178) marl 


"of who?" 

(talking about a cigarette 

her father was smoking) 

/' 


"of yours" 



sriokin:3 ) 
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Table 13 (Continued) 



Father 



m ft 



nano ma omiya ; omiyx ano r 
”who (is it) that-gave-you; 
she-gave-you what?” 



Akinyi 

(179) Auma omiya nylJIca 
”Auma gave -me porridge” 



The final month of observation for Akinyi was her 
35‘tib month. A fev; speech samples vrere collected during this 
month, again at the homestead. Akinyi greeted Oyugi and 
then requested (180) miya tamtam ”give-me candy.” Her older 
sister, in jest, tried to take away Akinyi ’s candy, but she 
protested (18I) we tamtamba ”leave-alone candy-my”. Her 
sister asked Akinyi grc. siruaSi ? ”where-ure clothes-your? ", 
to xiThich she replied (182) sirua^a mama kano ”clothes-my 
mama keeps” (according to Oyugi, it should be okano ”kept”)« 
Then, in response to Akinyi . isetieko tamtambi "Akinyi, 
have-yoU“f ini shed candy-your? ”, she replied (l8I(,) a*a* . ne 
tamtam ”no, see candy”. Akinyi then asked (l85) 2ia tenda ? 
"this stool-my?”. Her sister replied mano tend Auma "that 
stool~of Auma”, but Akinyi insisted (I86) adx-ra tenda ”1- 
xjant stool-my”, (I87) ma tenda "this stool-my". A small 
boy present, Sabomo, was playing with a scarf, tying it 
around his head. Akinyi exclaimed (l38) Sabomo bweyq 

kitamba ”eo! Sabomo tics scarf”, Akinyi wanted the scarf, 
reporting to her sister (I89) Asira , adw'a kitamba "Asira, 
I-vrant scarf”, and calling (190) Sabomo ^ ”3. .come 

here”, (191 ) twe wai^e "tie head-her”. 



er|c 
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4.li- sromRY 

J^ates of Development , A comparison of Rabuosi’s and 
Akinyi’s speech acquisition over an eight month period 
indicates a differential rate of growth, and if vie view 
their acquisition in relation to the level of development 
exhibited by Risper at 2? months, the degree oi individual 
variation is even more pronounced. At 2? months, Hisper 
was using, productively, pivot constructions and inflection, 
both of vjhich had been present in her speech for several 
months. She also at 2? months had a relatively extensive 
vocabulary, to the extent that she could name most of the 
objects ■'.Tith v/hich she came into contact during normal daily 
routines, 

Rabuogi, at 2? months, appeared to be much less advanced. 



although it is necessary to exercise caution in forv/arding 
this claim. His 27th month was the first month of obser- 
vabions, and the factors of fear and shyness undoubtedly 
functioned to reduce his speech production. Nevertheless, 
according to his father, mother, and nursemaid, he could 
say only a few words and vras not able bo give the nai'ies of 
members of the family. He v;as fully capable, though, of 
decoding messages, as he vjas able to follow instructions 
readily and vjithout mistakes. In the folloiving month, his 
23th, both inflection and pivot constructions vrere present 
in his speech, and in this respect, his speech for that 
month vjas comparable to Akinyi’s, In his 29th month, 
however, Rabuogi advanced considerably, three and four-word 
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uttera^.ces making their appearance, v/ith some new features 
being endooentric noun phrase constructions, ((65) niama 
2(ande oa £ gUnda ’’mama you-spoke-of "has-left for garden’'); 
past tense markers ((62) oluru o^i _e gUnda "quail v;ent to 
garden”); and unstressed elements, such as prepositions (the 
particle _e in (62) and (65)). These features of his speech 
were regular for the subsequent months of his development, 
and in the y^th month, examples were present for the use of 
the present conditional tense ((I38) da>3 * anyul tamtambni 
dubo ”I would like to put-in-my-m uith this cafidy v:hole”) 
and for the use of relative clau s ((lLj.2) tamtam motimo 
laka "candy is-that-which-did-it-to tooth-my"), 

Rabuogi, then, was a sloiv beginner in language deve- 
lopment, but once he began to acquire grami'aar, new features 
were quickly incorporated into his system, indicating that 
his cognitive development u^as in advance of his linguistic 
development. His ability to follow directions, i,e, his 
comprehension model, seemed to be roughly at par w’ith 
Risper*3 and Akinyi’s, but there was an initial delay in 
the generation of a speech production model, 

Akinyi, whose level of development at 28 months, seemed 
slightly lower than Risper's at 2? months, did not show the 
same marked, rapid increase as Rabuogi had shovm. Two- 
word utte.ranco3 and inflection were definitely present in 
the 29th month, but grammatically, her speech in the 3i!-th 
and 35'bb. months vras at essentially the same level. Her 
progress was represented in the acquisition of new terms 



and the regular use of these within the sane gramatioal 



framework, although some new items did raak-^' their appearance, 
such past tense markers ((179) Auma omiya nyUka "Aums. 
gav»-me porridge"), ?rom the available evidence, introduction 
of new features into Akinyi’s speech paralleled the procesc 
of development in .labuogi’s, T;ro particular features in 
the advance to the three-word stage were: 1) noun subjects 

were used, whereas in earlier speech, almost all subjects 
in the noun phrases v;ere pronominal; and 2) v:ith a noun 
subject, an obligatory marker for past tense was added to 

the verb form, i,o, in the environment Koun Verb, 

Although there is individual variation in the rate of 
grammatical development for Luo children, the direction of 
the direction of the development seems to be patterned. 

There are, in other v;ords, stages of development that need 
not correspond closely with chronological age. For the 
yoimger children in the sample, A2,‘ B2 and D, the tv;o~ 

X'j'ord stage was clearly present in the age range of 19--21 

I 

months. For Rabuogi and Akinyi, it began at approximately 
28 m.onths, but Habuogi, two months later, -.■'is clearly in 
a more advanced stage. His tx^ro-word stage was of such 
short duration that it is not possible to identify clearly 
a pivot grammar in his speech. In hiis speech in later 



months, pivot type constructions continued to appear, bu 
a pivot grammar could not account for the complorrity of 
the speech. The sarae qualification holds for Akinyi’s 
speech dovelopmont. 
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The presence of a pivot gramar in Habuogi and 

ft 

Alcinyi^s speech cannot be positively Identified,, but the 
possibility remains that pivots may have been present. 

The sample size for all of the Luo children is jjmall^ to 
the extent that the distributional evidence may have been 
insufficient not only for the discovery of vrords in the 
lexicon that might have been acting as pivots, but more 
importantly, that the place of pivot constructions in 
overall language development might be obscu.red. The problem 
remains unresolved, but from the available evidence, it 
seems clear that although Luo children may employ pivot 
constructions in the earliest stage of their grammatical 
development, their early systems soon become morphologically 
productive. Types of gramraaticaL relationships that are 
expressed syntactically in English pivot grammars, as e,g, 
possession, are expressed morphologically in Luo, The 
importance of pivot constructions in Luo is not directly 
comparable to their place in English, since identical 
functions of speech, i,e, communication of the seme ideas, 
are expressed through syntactic relations in English and 
morphological devices in Luo, 

lexical Items , The early acquisition of lexical 
items by Habuogi and Akinyi parallel the categories expressed 
in Table 7 for the younger children. Not all of the lexical 
entries x^ere duplicated by Eabuogi and Akinyi, but the 
relative order of acquisition and the basic categories wero 
constant. 3omo now items did appear in thoir vooo.bulvaries 
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In th,Q post-28 months nans©# these are shown in Table Ilj.« 



Table ll|. 

Lezical items; •D03t-28 months 



Qatefi;ory 

Prepositions 
a ”to, in, at'^ 
mar ’'of'* 
ir ’’toward" 
gi "with" 
ni "for" 



Children 
(ap^ in months) 

Q' H 

30 -~ 

30 

30 32 

3k 3$ 



Partiolos 



0- (past tense) 


29 


3k 


a "recently" 


33 


m$ pm 


dar)' "would like" 


3k 


tm tm 


ma "-which, who" 


3k 


mm 


Auxiliary Verbs 


dwa(yo ) "Want" 


— 


30 


we "stop" 


32 


35 


biro "come (going to)" 


34 


mm mm 



Adverbs 






moro "more" 


29 


Mi mm 


-ga "usually" 


30 


fMI mi 


pod "still" 


33 





Table Ik (Continued) 
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Cat 0 fi;ory 

Adverbs (continued) 

r? 

a.*,a ’’just" 
kende ’’only” 

Conjunctions 
gi ’’and” 
to ’’but, and” 
koro ”and, then” 
kaka ”how ” 



Children 

33 

33 

32 

3k- "" 

3k- 

3^-j- 



As can be seen from the table, the new items are 
Tunotion vjords» The earliest terms to appear in tne 
children’s vocabularies were content words, nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, as' is clearly shown in Table ?• Once a signi- 
ficant vocabulary of content words is accumulated, the 
children begin to add function words, wi.th prepositions 
appearing first, then particles and auxiliary verbs, and 
followed by adverbs and lastly, conjunctions. 

Iuko3 Cramma'r, Early grammatical development for Habuogi 
and Akinyi follows a similar pattern as that for the 
younger children. In the area of syntax, both predicative 
and non-nredioative constructions appear early in simple 
forms and then gradually become more complex. ' Verb inflec- 
tion appea.rs early as a productive morphological device, 

followed by suffixation and then noun, inflection. 



and it is 



Table l5 gives a summary of the acquisition of grammar by 
Rabuogi and Akinyi, 



Table 15 

Acquisition of Syntax and Morphology, Children G- and H 

Syntax 

^pe Children 

Or H 

Non-predi cative 



N+N 


33 


33 


N+loo 


28 


— 


N+adj, 


34 


30 


N+S» 


34 


— 


Predicative 


V+N 


28 


29 


N+V 


28 


30 


N+V+N 


28 


28 


N+V+loc. 


29 


— 


N+N+V 


3k 


35 




3k 


— 


Morpholop;y 

Noun inflection 


Possession 


30 


34 


Verb inflection 


Subject 


28 


28 


Object 


29 


30 


Tense 


29 


34 


Suffixation 


Demonstratives 


28 


mm mm 
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Table 15 (Continued) 



Tyne 


Children 
a H 


Morphology 




3uf fixation (continued) 




Adverbial 


1 

i 

o 


Circurafixation 




Adverbial 


33 



Comparison of the results presented in Table l5 with 
those in Table 8 shows that whereas the simpler forms of 
predicative and non-predicative sentences were acquired at 
approximately the samo age (19-20 months) by the younger 
children, the non-predica.tive sentences appeared later, 
overall, in Habuogi ’ s and Akinyi*s speech. These differences 
are probably due, hovrever, to the small size of the samples, 
Rabuogi did use N+loc, utterances early (28 months); Akinyi 
used N^-adj, early; and it is likely that N+N was present 
much earlier than the 33 months shovm. It is evident, 
hovjever, that the more complex constructions, as 
(object inversion) appeared later than N+V+W, and of course 
subordinate sentences appeared late. 

In the area of morphology, verb inflection for subject 
and object marking appeared before noun inflection. A nevj 
feature also appeared in the category of verb inflection, 
that of the past tense marker o^. Suffixed adverbs vjere 
in Rabuogi * s speech at 3C months, and the use of circumfixa- 
tion vjas present at 33 months, For noun inflection, marking 



.for posspasion vraa precont, but inflectio.n showing 
pluralization was still not present at 



3ii“35 :nonths„ 
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5.1 INTaODUCTION 

In the preceding chapters, all discussion of. syntax 
and morphology has focused on surface structures of the 
children’s sentences. Syntax has been treated only in 
terms of dominant word order, and morpholocy been 
discussed in terms of inflection of nouns and verbs. In 
the present chaptor, a more forms,l approach to the analys 
of the data will be employed, using a franev/ork of genera 
tive linguistic theory. 

The plan of the chapter is as follows. First, a 
brief description of the theory of generative grammar 
will be given. Second, the criteria for establishing 
developmental stages in the children’s l^anguage v;ill be 
recounted, and then an analysis of the utterances for 
each stage vrill be presented, A sum:nary of the pattern 
of development will follovr to conclude the chapter. 



5.2 GENFRATIVh GRAMMVH THKORY 

As a preface for a discussion on the nature of early 
generative grammar for Luo children, it also should be 
stressed that a generative grammar does not provide an 
accoujit of how a speaker actually proceeds to construct 
sentences. , Hatho^, the writing of a genero.tive gramm.ar 

I 

is an attomot to construct a modol which acconrits for 



what a speaker has to know intv.itivelj o,bout the l.anfpia.^e* 
Such a grammar Is an abstract^ rornalizec’. represcntat-lon 
of rules or system of rules which a ch:ll.d (or any ns.tlve 
speaker) "^uses^ to produce sentences^ 

A sentence, in generatirc l:lnguist.ic theory, has tv;o 
representatDlons , a surface structure and a. deep, or ujader- 
lying, structure. The surface structure is the actual 
production of a sentence, in physical and acoustic terms. 

It is the string or l.inear oeouence of units used in speech 
by receivers and senders, '’.To.e deep structure represents 
an intrinsic construction of the sentence, which specifies 
an abstract account of the meaning of the sentence. 

Both roprrs entations of a sentence are accounted for 
by a grammar through the functioning of three interrelated 
components, the syntactic, semantic, and phonological. The 
latter two are sole miim tjim terpretative, in that the.j ’’inter- 
pret’^ information provided, to them by the s-ratactic componen 
The semantic component uses the syntactic information to 
determine the ^‘emantic interpretation of the sentence, and 
the phonological component uses the syntactic information 
to determine the phonetic signals. The syntactic co:r;n-ont 
has two components, a base component and a transformational 



componont, and the base, in t^urn, has tvro subcomponents - 
a categorical subcomponent and a lexicon (Chomslg/ 1965? 
II 4 .I), Figure 1 gives a schematic representation. 



Figure 1 

A achamati.c representation of the components of a 
generative gr-ammar and the syntactic component 



(Irarm^ar 




Categorical Lexicon 
Component 



P 1 :iras 0 - structure rules, which operate in the base. 



specify the underlying structure of the sentence, which 
is mapped into the surface structure by an ordered set of 
rtilas, or transformations, through processes of deletion. 



permutation, and addition of elements 
subcomponent of the base, the phraso 



an unordered set of context-free revrr 
have the form: 



, In the categorical 
i t i n 0 rii 1 o s , ?h o s e 



X -♦ y 

which Is read 'Lc is rewritten as y^’« 



The re wr 1 ting ru3.es 



are given in a linear sequence, as il3.ustrated by the 
following fragraent of a set of such rules: 



S-4NP + VP 



VP V(NP) 



Tha notational features are: S * sentence; N? ® noun 

phrase; ?? » verb phrase; V » verb; and N = noun. 

Parentheses indicate that enclosed symbols are optional 

m 

ehoices la the string; all other symbols are obligatory 
and must occur. Braces Indicate that a choice of elements, 
mutually exclusive, may occur. The concatenation of ele- 
ments is indicated by a +, although this symbol is implied 
when parentheses or braces are used. 

A derivation of a sentence results from the successive 
application of the re-write rules, and it can be represented 
by a branching tree -diagram, which is specified as the 
derivation's phrase -marker. Examples of these will be 
given in the analysis of the Luo data, but it should be 
noted that a phrase-marker specifies a imlque structure 
which represents only one semantic interpretation, i.e., 
that of the underlying structure of the sentence. 

The syntactic component of a grammar specifies the 
operation of three kinds of rules, the phrase-structure 
rules Just described, lexical rules, and transformations. 
Transformational rules, some of vfhioh are optional and 
others obligatory, are appl.led sequentially to der.-ve the 
specification for the surface structure of a sentence. 

Each transformation is defined by a structural description, 
’*3, which gives the base string of elements, and a 

structural change, ”S, 0,**, which specifies the transform 
operation on the original string. The lexicon, in the 
base, specifies the semantic features and s^mtactic features 



of lexleal entries and the rules which provide for txieir 
substitution as terminal, lexical items in the pretcrm5.nal 
string of a sentence derivation. The inherent (semantic) 
features of a lexical entry indicate such features as e,g, 
for a ’noun* that the nouji is abstract [+abs tract] or that 
it is not animate [«*animate] , Contextual (syntactic) features 
specify the syntactic contexts in which the lexical items 
can occur in relation to other category symbols. Contextual 
features for a noun in %glish would include its occurrence, 
or nonoccurrences, after the Determiner (’^a” or “the”), 
which is a grammatical formative. 

With this brief stunmary of generative grammar theory, 
an inspection of the Luo’ data may now be made, 

m 

5,3 „DEV3L0i>Eri'AL STAGES 

?. * 

' Iha utterances of the six children in the study have 
been divided into four developmental stages, normally in 
studies on the acquisition of grammar, developmental stages 
are identified on the basis of the mean utterance length 
(^KFL), measured in teimus of morphemes per utterance. Tradition 
has not been followed here, for two reasons. First, in 
many instances, an insufficient number of utterances were 
available for any kind of accurate measurement. For Hispor 
(d), only a few utterances were collected in the 20th month, 
and almost no other utterances were collected until her 

r' 

*• m 

27th month, T^fiere is thus no possible means of measiiring 
her speech in developmental terms, such as I-XTu, The second 









iiiiOT 






reason foP not using l-tUL is that it beconos affected by 
social factors in the speech of Rabuo^i (G-) and Akinyi (H), 
and MUTj therefore does not provide an accurate meacureniont 
of their speech ability. 

In the absence of MtTL as a device for identifying 
stages I the more arbitrary technique of comparing the com* 



of surface structure of the utterances has been 
,, The utterances of the six children were compared 



first on a chronological basis and then regrouped according 
to ^natural* breaks in the order of increasing complexity. 
For example I all utterances involving the use of embedded 
constructions vrere ©onsidarod to be representative of a 
more advanoad stage than those without embeddings and vrhloh 



characteristic features of each stage be discussed 

more in detail in the analyses of the stages. 

Stage 1 , Stage 1 Includes only a few utterances 
from Othieno (A2) at 19 months and Aoxo (B2) at 20 months 
(nmbers 1*11 in Appendix B), All the utterances in this 
itagi consist of only two morphemes, and the utterances 



are of two basic types, commands and non*predioative con* 
itructions, A fundamental problem is encountered when on 



constructions. First, a gramar incorporating predication 
would allow for aonstructions which did not appear in the 
record of child speech. Numerous restrictions on 
ooocourenca would thus necessarily be written into the 




is made to writ# a grammar to anaompass these 



I 










l© 2 cls©n f@atura rules. 



solution to the problem of the presence of two 
IS accepted her© is to writ© tvro structural 



d© 




one to account for each type of construe*** 



tion, fhasi arej 




© Structure*, 








2) Sp ? + H 



IiiMcon Feature Eulesi 

i, I -# ^ animat^ 

i ii, ['tanlmatej *»4 ^ H j , [__Loe^ 

Hi, f+l] r+ Frol 

1h¥ ffr jl 

'i’Wg froj *4 ©n 
V, r* animat©! ^ 1 

5t3#2 ftag© E, Stag© 2 most likely coraprlses vihat should 
b© two or perhaps more stages but which cannot be identl*^ 
fled for lack of clear ©v'idenoi* A very disparate age 
range is included in the stagey and while individual 
variation in the onset of the stage may account for some 
of the disparateness^ it is unlikely that Hisper^s 
utterances over a period of seven months all would be 
generated by the same grammar, NevortheleaSi the utter** 
ances available for analysis show sufficient similarity 
to be grouped into this stage. 
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laiilaifei iirtW-yiit 



Th® children included in this stage, their ages, and 
th© 'utteranc©s ares Aoko, 21-22 months, numbers (12) « 
( 30)1 Hiiper^ 20-27 months, numbers (31) « (50) I Oohieng, 
25 months, numbers (51 ) * (S3) I Rabuogi, 26 months, 
numb©ri (54) * (59) I and Akinyi, 28 - 3 I months, numbers 

( 148 ) - ( 152 ). 

Th® structural description to account for the utter- 
sno@s in this stag© is: 

3) 3 ***9^ HP ^Yp| 

?Adj\ 

\Loc/ 

Dim -nl ‘*thls”, -no ’^that’', -5a ”that'^ 




Xiijcicon Feature Rules: 

i, ^ N, 4* noml 



ii. 


r nom 1 - 


t fv 1 




^ J 


L — J 



ill, I""!- ^ ^ Pro J 

iv« Prol **4 r+ loml 

^ J 4 

V, [+ Nom, Prc^ -«% De2?^ 

vi # |*4- DemJ — ^ -ni , -no , -Ha 

vii* [- DemJ»4 *a ’^me, my”, -© ”him, his”, 



-gi ”them, their” 



, ¥lli» f-- lom^ a*- ”1’^^ m sh@^ 

it'*, i» "jou", "you 
(mderatood) " 

fw 

iz« t3 

[+ V] 1 [_ NP] 

No attempt was mad© in th© description to account for 
©lllpsi®, 'Utteranoas such as Ui-l) Iwsta "hand^my" can Ic© 
considcirad as an ©ilir)tical form of ma © lw|ta "this one 
(is) hand«my", hut utteranoes of this typ® are coimted 
as simple naming behavior » 

Two utterances are not accounted for by the grammar » 
lumber (153) ha otu "here it-has-hole" involvei locative, 
inversion, which is not a normal feature of the language, 
and therefore it is counted as a mJ,stake in (153 )» Number 
(160) adwa ||i nindo "l*-want to-^go to-^sleep" ha® a more 
Complex verbal oonstruotion that other utterances in this 
itage, and as it is a single ©xampla, the child is not 
attributed with the general ability to us© the form. As 
we v/ill see, the appearance of double verbal construction 
is a feature of the following stage. 

Stage 2 in comparison with Stage 1„. shows that the 
children have acquired the ability to use predicative 
constructions, with or without the subject present. The 
verb phrase Consists of a sing3.e verb with or without a 
noun phrase. Noun phrases show oonsiderabie expansion 
over those in Stage 1, with adjectives, demonstratives, and 
nominals all appearing as modifying elements. 



In th© dlaeusslon foi’ Stag© 1;? th© problem of accoimting 
for tb© absano© of marking of agent in imperatives vjas 
noted, and the problem was resolved bj writing separate 
structural descriptions for predicative and non-predicativ© 
utterances* In Sta,g6 2, tbis solution was nob feasible^, 
or a.t least was not Justifiable, and tbs method of handling 
the problem, was to ao count for the phenomenon in the lexicon 
faature rules. In rule vlii,, g- Horn, + Prey a- "I".., 

1" "you", i> "you (understood)", the non-marking of the 
iubJeot_p i,©#, ^ is counted b,s a semantic choice ox the 

iam© order as choice of person and number* In the 
selection o.f the proper sem.antio distinctions for mai’king 
of pronouns in the surface structure, the decision of 
”und©rstood-from-oontext” could be reached in the same 
fashion by the child as ’’first person, singular, etc,”* 

In this fashion, it is not necessary to write a trans- 
formational reduction rule, which would make the non-marking 



of subject a process of the grammar* 

5a3#3 Stag e Stage 3 i® comprised of Rabuogi’s speech 

in months 29*"33,» numbers (60) - (132), and Akinyi’s speech 
in months 32-3.5? numbers (163);- (191)* -^he phrase 
atructure grammar for this stage iss 



phrase Structures 

3 -» HP Horn 



) 




HP -> H 



*>•© his, 



, yli, lom, ^ Fx>(^ ^ -a ’’me, mf”, 

In ”jou, joup'^ 

ix, [+ eJ i [i Prep _] 

X# ?p©pj --4 ©, '^to, in’^, ip ”tov/apd”, loka 

"up to", si "vflth", ni "for" 
j^i, Fart-^^ FarticleJ 

3cii« [+ Partiol©] *«4 o- "past t@nse, completed 

aspect", a "past tense" 
%ili^ Aixx -4 Au,xiliapy^ 
jsiv# f+ Aujcillapyl w© "stop", dwa "want" 

XV, V -^ [+ V] 

xvi. ["+ v] -^ + jt„ ” [j— - 1 ~ 

Tpansf opmations J 



s D 

■^Placement * ^ 

(obligatory) 



X + a + ^ where X and Y are 
"" category symbols 



-V "U 4- ^ *4** 



4- X, 



3 



Two utterances in the sample were not aooouirited for 
by phrase struotur© rule If,)^ Utterance number (175 ) 5 
pBainu "it-was-eaten", if it was correctly interpreted, is 



an example of the passive, completed aspect, but there was 
some question as to whether the child said oHemu or o^amo „ 

The latter would be simple past tense* Due to absence of 
clear evldeno© that the child was actually using the passive, 
no allowance was mad© for it in the phrase structure rule* 

In utterance (l82), sirua^(a mama kano "sweater -my mama 
keeps", there is object inversion, vrith "svreater", the object, 
appearing in initial position* The inversion could be 



I 









‘ . 'Ui 



aseomtsd fop with a plaoimant tpansfapmationj but as th@ 

sampl© oontal,nfd only ©na ©xaiapla ©f objast in^apslon^ th© 

Ui© ©f a tnansfopmatlon seams unwappanted, 

« ** 

Viiwing Stag© 3 In relation to Stage 2^ definite 

advanoai w@p© mad® In th© v©pb phrase# Hot only did irepbal 

paptioles and au3siliapl®s appaap^ but ppepositional phrase® 

of a vapi®ty ©f types w@p® ppesent# In addltlonj, ' the 

fiPit us® ©f adviPbs in ppedioativ® s@nt®no©a Wip® noted# 

Adverb© of plao®, ©uoh a® ka ”h®p©'' had b©©n used mu©h 

©arllep, but only in non-ppadicativ® oonstpuations # All 

of these new featup®©^ paptiolas, auxiliaple®, ppepositional 

phrases, and advepbs had th© ©ffeot of making th© v#pb 

phpas© in Stag© 3 muoh mop© oomple^c than in Stag® 2# 

in th® 'noun phras®, thep© wa® th© new featup© of 

embedded oonstpuotlons# The form 5and.g « g®n©pally used a© 

a demon® tp at iv®, was Infleoted to give the ©mbedded 

constpuotion you*ipok®-»of as in (72,)g gwino 

l^andj map baba ’*ohiok©n you~spok©"Of of fathep’’# 

^•3*4 Stag© 1^# Only one child was at Stag® 4* Habuogi 

at 34 months, utt©pano©s (133) ” (l47)# used speech that 

is acooiuated for by phrase structur© rule 5)* 

Phrase structure i 

fVP 1 






M VP 



Vf-^ Fas-t V 



+ S * 






^ Pv 

mi + 



I^isiaom Fsatumi Euliii 



i# 

ii# 



a,ir, 

•rl# 







si, 

sii. 



SVi 



I i+ 1 , + mom^ 

+ mom J ly J 
1 J **# Pmo J 

[ 4 - pmol -4 [# 

|y Horn, 4 ^ Pmo f 1 4 ^ 

D©m^ ^ a«, 0-, i«, 

« Norn, 4* Fmoj *^a, «©| 
[ 4 * «^4^ r^ fmap 1 



«1 




Pamt [V Pamtioli'} 

4^ Pamt;lo3,a^ o~, dai^* (futum© conditional) 




^ diro ’'to Com© (b© going to) 



It 



[+ ^1 



i 

t r 

^ \j 



[ *--. , - kalca S * J 
-j- ! 4* 



J 







©matloni i 



0? 

IaiTir’il©n 

(©ptioml) 




X - 2 wh©2’© Xg X 
laid 2 ai»i 
©atigorj 



0? 

' flaoimentJ 
(©bligat©3?7) 



0» I + Mg + + X, 



S,D, I X 4- 



k J mL % 



4 X 



i,0, I 3S^ ^ ^3 



4 4 Xj 



'Ehi pr©mln©nt ad'?ano©i ma.d© in Stag© $ w©n® an ®mt)©ddirig 
and a iubondinat© 8©nt®no©, in tb© f©nra©n, tb@ r@Iativ© 
pnonQiin rim ’’wMob, \-ihOg what” intnoduoid th© d©p@nd®nt In 
th© uttinano© (ll|,S) tamtam motlmo laka ”©ind; 5 r (i®) what» 
did*it«t© t©©th»mx’^* %mhin n© kaka ©mn©d© ”i#@ 

how hi»ohiwi”j givis an ©xampl© ot a suhondlnat© i©ntin©i| 
introduoid by th® subordinating Donlrmotion kaka ”how”^ 

Ai ihown^ two tranaformations an® n©o@saary^ both 
boing piaGomant traniformations. ih© obligatory plao#- 
mont of th® •virbal partlol® dm,' ”would Ilk©” oorroapondi 
to th© tranaformatlon In Stag© 3 of th© partial© a {past 
tens© mark©r)# Optional objoot invarsion was a now f©atur®^ 
although utfcorano© (iSS) in Stag© 3 Jnay hau® bi©n a 
prOGurior for that foatur®. 



s»k SUMMARX 

Vioifing th© four itagia in s©qu©no©^ the development 

of the ohildrenta gramriiar may be aummariaed in th© 

« 

following fashion* From an initial grammar oonaisting of 



iimpli aon-ps’adiQati’y© a©n®t2»uati©ni and of oomandi^ tha 
aMldnan pno^nais to pnadioati'v® ©onitmatloni,, with th@ 
motm plij’a®® ihowing th® gpeatait d®T®lopm®nt* In tanms of 
oatigonias, Stag® 1 oontaini noyns^, v@rbB, and looativasi 
Stag© 2 ©ontains . adjaotivai and damonatnatlTSi a® w®ll« 

In Stag© 3, tii© noi^ pferas® li fun than developod to Inslud© 
an ©mbaddid oonstnuotlon, but th© gn@at©st davalopmant Is 
in th© v$p'h phnasi, whan© 'vsn'bal pantloles, am^ilianl©®^ 
pnopesitlonal phnasss^ and ©^dv’snhi all raak© an app©anan 0 ©_« 
1h© finit tnansfonmation;, an obligatony plaoamsnt nul®, 
also appians to b® us©d in this itag®. In Stag# 1^, mon© 
©mbfdding® oaoun, and an optional obj®ot InTonsion tnans« 
fonMtion appsans. In ttnms of th© aaquisltlon of aat®gonii 
th® diVilopmsntal stag©® maf bi nipn@sant#d as in labl# l6» 



labl© 16 

Aod^isition of Gatagonl©© in Stag©® of Diiralopmsnt 



Qat©p;ony 



Stag© 2 Stag© 3 Stagek 

IHJIJW ||ili;(niMijf^r:rJ-\J1i tf.. ;;il irffrT^V.rrLiu I *1 
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6,1 STOMY OP LAN^UAaS DSVlLOPIffilT 

Liscisal Itira© ma^ bigim bo appear in Duo 
a'hlldrin*i ipstob, as early as the age of 12 months, 
although the onset may be at a later age, Universally, 
the earliest items are the names of signifioant others in 
the environment, mum, baba , and the names of oaratakeri, 
and a general term, miya for the oomm.and "give~me” or 
’^want”, ’yes* and ^no^ responses ooour early, as much as 
a month or two before ilgnif leant vocabulary development, 

iabbling behavior may continue for as much as two 
months after the first appearance of lexical items, but 
it is terminated before a marked Increase is shown in lexi- 
cal acq.uiiitlon. Once babbling has ceased and lexical 
aoquiiition has begun in earnest, the rate of acquisition 
is rapid, Not enough information is available to provide 
vocabulary counts, but two months after lexical items 
begin to appear, a child has a vocabulary containing animate 
and Inanimate nouni with a variety of iub-clasiis, . personal 
and demons trativ© pronouns, and both transitive and intran- 
iitive verbs. 

Subsequent d®vilopment shov7s first an increase In the 
numb er of entries for the sub«oategorles and further 
differentiation within the aategoriei. Secondly, and slightly 
later in terms of ohronologioal age, new categories are 







m 



m 



m 



f 




fh@ 3?ilati7® Qf’dii* ©f aoquisitiem .appiars 




1) px»©p©iitl©ni| 2) au^iliai’7 vtrfeij 3) par'tiolas and 
advirbii and i|.) ©©njunotioni* ITiing ai a bas@ tha aga at 

r* ** 

wliioh napid a-Qaalanation in Toaabulary aaqulsltion bagins 
th# appn©.3dmats paniodi raquinad fon aaquliitlon of th@ 
foun oatagonlaa abo¥® ana, raipsotlvely^ 2-3 monthi^ 3*4- 
montlxi^ Ll,»5 monthi^ and 5»6 months, 

6ilf2 G-na^an , Th© ©anliait pnoduotlva monphologioal 
di^io© for th® Luo ohildr an wa® v®rb Inflaotion for pro- 
nosiinal iubj©ot and objeot, Ih,© ust of varb inflaotion 
wfti praiant in th# saoond month following th© appaaranoa 
of two-word uttrranoiSf SuffiKod damonstratiira® war# 



pfisint at |,ppro-xlmatily thi iam© ag®* Houn inflaotion 
for poisission made its appaarano© approsimataly two 
months lat®r for on® ohild, but ©Ik, months latar for othar 
ohildr®n» 

Verb Inflaotion to indioata tans® appearad later than 
; noun inflaotion^ with a rang© of on® month for on© ohlld 

and four for another, Mv©nbial suff ideation was prasant 
only in the spaaoh of on© ohild| as was adverbial olr- 
amfi^ation# Tha former ooourrid two months after Infleo- 
tlon was firit prtiant, and th® latter flv© months after 
first appaaranoa# 

2?ha aarllait two-word uttaranoas for Luo ohildr©n appear 
in the 19-20 month ranga, Tt»fo types of oonstruotions are 
prasent at this staga^ non-pradloativa and imparativeSe 
In the saoond stag@| pradloativ© oonstruotions other than 

o 
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Imp@x*atlv8i ap® and nomi plonaiii show oonsidanahl® 

d®T©lopm@nt, with adj©otiT©i, demons trat5.v©®^ and nominals 
all appealing as modifying elementi. 

In Stag© 3f than© is fwthan davalopment of the noun 
ptoasi, with nasted oonstnuotlons appaaring,. but tha masdmum 
d©v@lopment is in th© v@nb phnas©, Vanbal pantisl©©^ auxi«» 
lianlis^ pnepoaltional phrases, and adverbials all appear 
in th© itag©, and an obligatory plaoem©nt transformation 
is U8©d, Btag© shows the us© of another transformation, 
for optional object inversion. Subordinating sentenoes in 
the v©rb phrase also appear In this stag®. 

In iummary, the aoduisition of syntaK follows the 
patterns 1) initial oonstruotions oonsisting of a verb 
phrase or non^predieativ© elements | 2) predioatlv® oonstruO"' 
tlon© with major escpansion of th© noun phrase) and 
3) ©spansion of the verb phrase, V^ord order is highly 
oons trained from the outset, with SVO dominant. In Stage ij,, 
an optional transformation may be applied to provide OSV, 

6*2 MNatJAOS DIVBLO PMEHI IN SOCIAL 00NT3X^I 

Ihe above summary of lansuage development ignored, for 
the purpoiei of 'analysis, the sooial oo ntext in which the 
language was used, the sooial oonitraints placed on the 
language, and the functions for which the language was 
generated. As was outlined in Chapter 2, the constraints 
placed on language use, however, has an effect on the 
collection of data and thus ultimate3«y on the linguistic 
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,d foi’ an individual paj’foman, 
th© Conditions wdsn whloli tb.® 



oolloctod fs’om tla@ Liio ohlldnrn wai not ^^ «**,*..«*,* ^ 

e> «* 

thorofono th® ©jcpnsisions of oomp@t@noa would fe® restnictod 
aoaondingly. An attompt will bt mad® h©r© to provid® som® 
oononoti tvid©no© of th© @ff©st .sooial 



ipoioh of th© oMldnsn' and on th@ ®2cpn©®®ioni of th®ln com- 
p©t®no©, S©m@ spioulations on th® natup© of th§ inters tia©s 
In thi pooord of d©v®lopm@nt will also 



In th© initial s 




s of th® p®®©apob.| 



th® ohildnen's 



foar p®®pon®®i tooth naturally and 
bit id oolliotion of any data from 










thi oMldr®n in tbi priSint study^ if^o©pt A and 1^ wrr® in 
tb® iarly oni*"W©rd uttiranoi stag® at tbii piriod of tb® 
ri®iarob| and tb© rioord is laoking^ ©scoipt for pafintal 
r®porti# Onoi tb® obildr@n ov@rcam© tb@ir fear ®.nd 
intiraotid wltb US| sooial ristriotloni of a diffiP®nt 
natur© oam®, into play* In toriof^ tb® oblldran w@n® allov^id 
to intiraot vritb us only u.nd®r oontrolliA oonditionSj, 
wbiob ©ffiotivily pr®v©nt®d tb® iyst®matio ©olliotlon of 



ipontanious ipoiob# 

O ontist and Fynotipn, of |p©,©ob » ^b® major restrlatlon 

on tb© obildrin’s ip@iob toy tb® oontrollsd oonditioai is 
tbat'most of tb®ir aptiob in our pr®s®noi oonslitid of 
answors to c^uoitionsj partioularly to *’wbat*’ and ’*wb©r®''^ 
(|u©stlons» ffii® @2sp©otationi of tb® adults as to tbs 
llngulstl© atollity of tb® ©bildrsn^ !#©• tb© adults^ cultural 





than had an affaot on tha type of spaach providad 
hy th© ahildnang Tha early appaarano© of non»pi’edioatlv© 
oonitruotlons in the speeoh record is directly attributable 
to thii interplay between the child capacity and the a,dults^ 
attitudai. This is not to argue that there a direct on©-’ 
to-one correspondenc© between the acquisition of language 
by the children and the adults^ e.yr.pectations,j, but the latter 
had the effect of channeling the ohildrenfs speech In the 
oonte^K/be in which the speech ^:as colleotad* The children 
were asked to name (what is this?) and to locate (viher© is 
and accordingly^ they provided non-’predicatlYe^ 
©qixational sentences (©n gw|no '^it chicken” and ©n ka ”sh® 
here”)* 

Th.e Luo children*© speech^ thenj was socially controlled 
in that the design for the functions of their utterances 
tms established by the adults in the interaction settings 
A oatalogu.© of the verbal exchanges in the record will not 
be attempted here, but an account of the children’s speech 
in terms of functions expressed will b© given, and a rough 
oorrelation vnlth the types of requests mad© of thera by 
adults will be reported* 

All of the children’s utterances have been typed 
according to the function expressed (of«> Appendix B)* The 
criteria for designating function, however, ane not readily 
apparent, and depending on the frame of reference, an 
utterance may have different functions. An utterance such 
as (3) ne tam.tam ’’see candy” could be taken as an examole 



of b ©iis-vioP I 2. # © p i^lii® is 'blis.'fc o'bjso’fe 

oall©d oandy'% but oontoj^tual information for utt©r»ansi (3) 

apooifioall^ indicated that th© intent was that of a demand^ 

*« *> 

an order for somaone to perform by looking at the oandy, 

The uttarano© xms thrrofor© olaislfiad as a ’d©mand*> 
Spooifloally^ th© criteria used for ascribing function were* 
1) oonte%tiial information^, which included such features a,® 
preceding utterance (s) s.nd ongoing activity of th© actor® 
in th© setting.* and 3) basic gramm,atioal relation® of the 
olaises of word® in th© utterance. Using these criteria^ 
it was possible to classify all of th© utterances into six 
function©# Th© classifioation for each utterance is given 
in Appendix B, and Table ■^17 give® th© number of uttepan.c©i 
in each category according to the four developmental stages 
The first nuraber in each column represent® th© total number 
of utterances for the particular stage and function^ and 
the second number is the percent for each function of th© 
total number of utterances for th© partioular stage. 



Table 17 

Functions of Utterances According 
to Developmenteil Stages 



Stag© 


Looate 


Ham© 


Demand 


Desire 


Dst^ibe 

>iw<i >WI»V!I«» 


1 


2/18J4 


1/ 


7/6k% 


(tim m* 


1/ 9/c 


2 


l0/17/» 


X2/22-/i 


12/20% 


7/12% 


17/27/i 


3 


n/lQyo 


37/Wo 


12/13/0 


2/ 2/j 


2b/27yo 



fiMii 



iiiii 



2nipfe>0tl©n of ®ab'l© 17 ihows that d@T®lopmantal trends 
©i3i h© Idintlfiod^ but that an ovarall pnogressi'^© d©v©lop«» 
mtnt ii lacking# Fon tha fonmtn^ th@ moit striking f©atiira 

ff ** 

ii that th© p©ro©ntag@ of utt©rano@i in th© ^nogat©? 
oat©goP 7 ;is ntgligibl© throughout# Sooondlj^ in Stag© 1, 
tho prspondorane© of utt©rano©s, 61# is in th© ^d©raan.d* 
©at©gopy«» S-ivan this featur© and the early appearano© of 
the terms miya ”giv©«me'^ and .ne '^s©©'% It ii likely that 
th© earliest two»word oombinations consist of these terms 
plus objeots, perhaps generated by a pivot grammar# Th© 
non»*predioativ©, ©quational H H (or loo# ) oonstruotlons 
th©n would appear slightly lateri as suggested by th© 
iriformation in tha table. If this reconstruction is correct 
the Luo speech development would parallel that of -American 
children^ with the earliest constructions being pivot + 
open and followed by open t open (of# Brains 19^3)^ but 

* y/ 

there would b© a kaleidosooping cf the transition period 
for the Luo children. 

In any event, it is evident that th© maj'ority of utter*- 
anoas in Stages 1 are unsolicited demands# In Stage 2, 
hoi'rever, there is a more even distribution across functions# 
The utterances for the functions *looat©’ and hname * 
repi’esent children's responses to ”v 7 here” and 'h'fhat” ques- 
tions, to '''which they were able to provide brief, non- 

i 

predioative replies. 

The function * describe ^ is well marked in Stage 2, 
and it is shoim in the language by the presence of simple 
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pi»#di 0 ati¥© Gonstru©t ionic Many ©f th©i@ utt©nan©ai an© 
rniiolioitid dsioniptioni ©f aoti ©n ita’s©®^ as am© I© pi 
”X-dnink vmt©n"^ wMo'h ©ontnasti vrith t'ii© mak©»up ©f th© 
uttananoei in Stag© 3 ^©3:* th% sam© f-unotion. In this stag©, 
inany of th© mttenanoii n©pnts©nt n©ipons®s t© doing what’^ 
qu©iti©nB, in wMoh th© ©Mldron an© aik©d to dssonlb© ©n» 
going astlvitiiSc Anoth©n stag© in th© ©sspeotatlon® fon 
th@ oMIdnsn’® b©havi©n is thns ©2d3lblt®d, with th© pno« 
gnoision b©ing shewn in th© adults^ questions of ’^wh®n©’^, 
”what”, and ’'doing what". 

In Stag© 3, then, th© ©hildnenVs spasoh sampl® n©pn©*^ 
sonti imsolioitid uttenanoos fon th© oategonies ^demand*, 
*d©sin©*, and soi^i© in ^looat©*, *nam®’, and *diSonlb©^| 
and th© majonity of utt©nan©©i in th© latten thne© oat©« 
gonies an©, nssponsas to qusstlons asked by adults^ Of th# 
spoeoh samplas avai^^abl© fon analysis, a iignif leant pontlon 
are thus pnograjnmed by the aultunal attitudes relating to 
ohildnen^s speech capabilities * In Stag© 1, ther© an© a 
few nesultant H + N oonitnuctlonsi- these an© expanded in 
Stage 2, and again in Stage 3* In Stage 2 simple predioa-' 
tiv© sentences appear, and in Stag© 3? thes® are expanded 
in nespons© to ’’doing what” questions » 

6*2*2 Internaliz©d,,3pQial Constraints ^ Ihe social con- 
straints on interaction with children in Luo society 
discussed so far have all been external to the children’s 
behavioral repertoires. The oonstraints operated indepen- 
dently of the children’s internali^^atlon of the i^ulos 



1|9 

i»©gulating tha vaaplous As t3aa aMlds’an advanse 

im ag© and da^rtlopmant^ thay bagln to aoquln© soma of th© 
sooial nulas and ©od© the sooiai information in their lan*» 

f» *• 

guag© and iptaoh bahaTior# fwo ohlldren in the study, 0- 
and H| provided information on this aoquisitlon prooass, 
whiah w© now may oonsider, 

lot© was mad© ©arlier that th© m,ean utterano© length, 

HUL, vms oomputed for ©aoh child, Insofar as posiibl©, 
from the oorpus of data. It v;as further noted that the 
FfUL beoara® affeoted by social factors as the children 
progressed in age and development. In order to consider 
the effects and examine more closely the social factors 
involved, the MUL results a.re first given, as shovrn in 
Table l8* 
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table showi that^ allowing tov Individual vanlation 
between 0- and H, thane is a mone on lees steady inonaase in 
the il 2 i@ of M[JL until -^h© 32*33 months age nanga,, at whloh 
time the pnognasilon is broken^ lha neoond is not as olaan 
for H as fon G-, in that 1 'TOj for months 30*'32 does not 
advano® regularlyi but it is oles.r that drops from 
month 33 to month 3k then rises sharply in month 35# 

For 0, the break in the record is more pronounced^ with a 
drop from 3«30 to 2^67# then to 1,95 33 months, and then 

up to at months* 

In searching for an explanation for the fluctuations 
in performance, the most immediate suggestion would seem 
to. be that the data collection situations differed, i,e# 
that the social settings were different, and were reflected 
in the children’ i perf ormanoes* As we will sea, this 
approach helps to explain the increase in ^ICTh in months 3k 
and 35, f but it does not account for the initial decreasei 
in M(jL' in months 32 and 33 •> In order to Illustrate more 
fully, we can turn to the ethnographic record, 

lh .0 speech samples oollaoted from Rabuogi at 30 months 
was recorded in a q[uestion~answer session with his father, 
Qkumu, Oyugi, and the researcher present* The group was 
sitting together in front of the home, which was the cormaon 
pattern for the majority of the visits with all of the 
children* Rabuogi stood between his father and Okumu, 
leaning and swinging against 0.kurau’s chair*, enswarlng Okiur/m’s 
queitions i,n turn* As can be seen from Table 11 (p*l©4 



Qf .ttii' q-usitloai wi^© of th® '7a2?i©ty# At J1 

monthi, th© i®m® situation p'i’ov'ailad, ©xoapt that his 
mothoj? was pn©i©nt nath®r» than his fathin^ 

^ O 

In the 32nd months th© sotting ^©mainod oonstanti 
but th© ipoioh samplis aontain©d spontanioui utt©rano®s, 
dir ee tod to Ojugi and to Eabuogi^s brothor, Som© of this© 
utt©rano#s w©r© simpi© naming of objsots in th© ©Tiron” 
ffl#nt| whloh is primanils'’ nosponsibl© for th© roduotion in 
MUIi* Mor© importantly I ih th© 33^^d month, th© sotting 
r©main©d oonatant, with all th© r©i©aroh©rs pr©i©nt and 
all th© family ©Ko®pt th© fathor priitnt also# Habuogi^s 
b©havior, how@v©ri was mark©dly dlff©r©nt from that of 
provioui viiiti, for th© first tlm©i h© r©fui@d to oom# 
near us, and h© hid behind th© hou©©, petring around th© 
idg© at us. Qkumu int©rpr©t©d his behafior as du© to 
shyness , saying that h© was dirty (h© was playing in th© 
dirt as xat© arrived) and was ashamed for us to sa© him in 
that condition* 

After som© Goaxing, Rabuogi was persuaded to com© from 
belaind th® house# H© came and stood by us, an<d h© ansv/ered 
some questions, but he appeared to be shy, averting his 
©yes, generally tovzard the ground, and putting his finger 
in his mouth. V/hereas in earlier visits, he exercised a 
choioe in answering or not answering questions, he attempted 
to provide brief answers to every question in this case, 

•fhe session terminated when Rabuogi ’a father returned home. 
Rabuogi, upon seeing his father arrive, slowly walked away 



fi»om us, bask to Ms play^ fMs aspoot of Mi behavior also 

ooatrasts strongly with aarlisr bohavior, In whloh h© mad© 

a point of standing near th@ group, srid on on® oooasion, 

» ** 

©van intarrupted th® oonvarsationi, 

Viawing Rabuogi^s bahavior' in parspaotiv®, th® ©ssantlal 
quality saamad to b® that h® had davalopad a soolal oon* 
soiouintss* \Vh©r©as ©arllar, h© had not th© appropriat© 
stindardi of sooial intoraction, h© had raastarod, in th® 

33rd month, tha major ' features of th© standard, H© 
approaohid th® visitors only wh©n requested, did not Initlat© 
oonvoriation, observad th® proper paralinguistio bahavior, 
and hi® spatoh was oharaot®ri,z®d by ■brovity and dirsotntss. 

In short, h© observed the proper speaoh ©tiquette for that 
ioolal situation, io®, th© ©tiquett© for int©raoting with 
visitors. 'Th© MUL of 1.95 was a result, 

Rabuogi ^ s HUL in th© following raonth, the 3 i 4 ,th, was 
measured at I 4 .. 2 I 1 . In this oas®, .the sooial setting was 
different, and his speech was th©r©for© not restrioted by 
the same types of sooial constraints. In this instano©, 
the aotors in th© setting were Rabuogi, his mother, and 
his brother, and th© speech was recorded by Oyugi, who 
remained quietly in the background. Gognizanoe of Oyugi ’s 
presence as an adult did not seem to be a feature in 
Rabuogi’s definition of the situation, and his speech was 
accordingly freer of oonstralnts. The result was that not 
'only was the MOL more pronounced in Rabuogi’s apeech, but 
content and stylistic features were different . For the 



Ea'buogi mad© ©^almativ© Judgm©mts# wMah war© abssnt 

4 

in ©a2?li©f» ipsioh, fov^ ©%^pli^ h© §p©k© of Ms first rid© 
ill a m©tor»©ar as (137) mitokaSa k©r© ra^a ”m©tor*©ar«that 
tlias bad«m@”, Stfliitisally, Ms spesaii iiiowtd a greater 
in Tolum©^ t©n©i and pitsfe* 

Akinfi’i ©as© par all ©Is Ia'buQSi’®i ©xa©pt that th® 
aa^misition of a looial oonsalou®a©ss was not as positi’7©lf 
shown in her bthaTior# fh© sooial s©ttingi w©r© th© sam© 
as in Hahuogihs oai©/ with th© familj and resear ©her s 
present. In Akinji*s 34th month, th® standards of appro- 
priate hehavior w®r© present insofar as the nature of oontaot • 
was Qonoerned, hut itjlistio featurei did not seem to he 
present, Akinji did net appro aoh us unless re quested, she 
did not initiate ipeeoh, and she gar© direot answers, but 
she failed to observ® the proper paralinguistio featurei 
of behavior as direotion, personal ipao©, ©to, Ihe possiision 
of a sooial. awareness or oonioiouiness was not a® olearlj 
evident as it had been for Eabuogi, 

In the following month, Akinvi^s 33th, it was possible 
for Oyugi to colleot speeoh samples in a situation direotly 
eomparabl.e to that with Habuogi in his 34th month, Oyugi 
remained in the baakgroimd while Akinyi interaoted freely 
'with her older sistirs. The results v^ere inoraased liUh, 
initiated oonversations, and marked stvlistlo variation. 



6.3 O0iai;usi0ifs 

ffii® gm^VB.1 goal o£ tb# study was i 1) to pro^id© a 
dai@i»ipti©n of th© aoquisitiou of languag© in t©nms of 

/s * 

cjatigonl©® aoqulnadi by Luo oMldron in the age rang© of 
ii«3S monthii 2) to aooount for^thoir linguiitio oompetene© 
in th© generation of their language.? and 3) to illustrate 
how iooial iettingi alter th© linguiatio perforraanoei of 
th© ohildrent fhe following ohapter by ohapter acoount 
provides .an overview of the oonolusions reaohed in the 
puriuit of the goals* 

In Ohapter 2, methodologioal problems were disoussed, so 
as to ipioify the Gonditiona enoapiulatlng the data 
lathiring prooeis, SoologiGal faotors^ iuah as mod© of 
tubiistenoe and land organization^ and sooial factors, such 
as patterns of interaction, hierarchical relationships, 
and daily routines, all affected the types of interaction 
permissible for the children and investigators* In short, 
the rules regulating the ohildren^i behavior were; 1) dp 
not interact with strangers | 2) interact only ritually with 
visitors ?3)interact vrith adults acoordlng to the contingencies 
of the situation, e,g, formally in the presence of other 
adults I and Ij.) interact vjith minimum constraints with peer 
groupi. 

Ihe factors controlling the data collection process 
allowed access to only particular kinds of speech data, 
since the performanoes by children v:ara regulated by t!b.e 
same factors, Expressions of the children hs competence 






thus subjsDt to th© ^ualifloation that 2 »©st 2 ’i 0 tiehs on 
p®f^f*o^iGauos had th§ ©ffsots of 1) pi^ovidlJig only limit©dj> 
pa 3 ?tlfll aooouuti of oompitinoo^ lyad 2) oyoristimating th© 

• ff tt 

agos at wMoh various linguistis oatsgoriis @nt@r©d Into 
thi ohildr@n’i oompstiuo©. 



■la Ohapttr 3, th© spsooh^ data for ohildrsn A, A2, 
ii, 0 aud D vrora pr©sintid| and sun©i,ari©s vfrr© providid 
for liKical, morphologloal, and ifntaotls d©v©lopM©nt for 
th© agi rang© of 12*27 jnonths, fh© sptioh data oi ohildrsn 
Q and E w©r© prai@nt©d in Ohaptor -4# i-ud further davslopmont 
4 liniuag© was r©oord©d| with th© ag© rang© of 26-35 raonthi 
r©pr©i©nt©d# fh© major findinis for th© two chaptsri wsrii 
1) Ii 2 ?;i 0 al Itims htgan to appoar at 12*14 monthij th© ©arliiit 
itoms ware noims, pronouns and v©rhi| and later Qateforiai 
to appear were prepositions, au^siliarie©, partioles, adverhs, 
and con junctions I 2) verb inflection for pronominal subject 
and object appeared at 20-21 months, and noun infleotion 
for possession appeared later at 27 months! and 3) the earlieit 
syntactical oonstruotions began at 19-20 months and were 
imperatives (V + 0) and non-predicative sentexices (N t l)| 
predioatlv© sentences followed, with development of the 



noun phras© first and the verb phrase second* 

In Chapter a generative grammar was provided for 
the age range of 19~35 months in order to account for tn© 
linguistio oompetenoe in the children’s generation of their 



gramm8.r# Pour stages of development wer© recognized* 
Oharaoteristlcs of each wares 1) hon-predicatlve constructions 



and virb plj^aiaai 2) p2»idloatlv© ©onitruetioni (If + V2) 
witi ©xpandid novm pto»ast| J) ©Eptndad T© 2 »b aM 

m 0 bligat©'Pf pla©©m©nt br^anifamatiomi and l|,) m optional 
plaoimint tnanif omati on., 

in Ohaptsn 6^ a of th.® languag# dsvilopmant 

of tb© oMldn@n tiai b©®n pnovldod^ and Information on th® 
iooial oonstraint® as thiy ©ff@Gt©d th© m®asur@m@nt@ of 
oompstono© has boon diiouisod, Sp©oifioall;f^ th® oultural 
sKpiotations of th© adults, a® ©3^pr©si©d through th© q^ua®« 
tlons aiksd of ohildrin, oonditionid th© rfsponsis of th© 
ohlldrsn, Ih© funotions of th© ohildr©n^s sp©®oh wtr© 
th/^r®f0r© ohannolad to a d©gr©@ bj th© oultural attttudoi 
of adulti .and ©3cpr©s®ions of ©omp©t©no© w©r© oon@#QU©ntlj 
aff ©otfd, 

int©rnali^.©d sooial oonstrainti bigan to apptar in th© 
3Snd and 33rd months ag® rang© of th© ohildrin, and th©y, 
again, r©gulat©d th© flow of ip@©ah atailabl® for analysis, 
•ipooifioally, th® oonitraints limltad th© ipsaoh both in 
ttrms of moan longth of uttaranois and stylistioally, Th© 
imposition of th© oonstraints w©r© situation ipsoifio, 
oliarly indioating that th© ohildrin w©r© abl© to manipulata 
th© .variablas of th© sp©@oh sitting, 

i 

In oonolusion, disoriptions of th© linguistlo ooropitino© 
of ohildr©n in acquisition studlis, whioh must b® ©mpirioal, 
should oonsider both th© largir social ©nvironment of th© 
spiioh community and th© conditlonvS which restrict, permit, 
an.d ginerally regulat© th© data collection process. 



of th©' aMldPtm’i Qompitino© can then b© placed 

y 

in a contcKt which illustrat©e the natun© of th© limited 
dtioniptlv© ad©q.uacj. An attempt ha© been raad© her© to 
present an analysis of "th© acquisition of languag© by Luo 
ohildr©n in such a framework, 

6,lj. ADDITIONAL RSMHKS 

Ih© major approach of th© pr©©©nt account of languag® 
acquisition has b©©n to treat as the basic un,it of concern 
the social setting in which th© language v^as generated and 
col3,ected, Ihiphasis was placed on the regulatory features 
of the ©nYironment which defined and delimited the speech 
information available for analysis. 

Within this framevjork, a description was provided of 
the children^ a language, both in terms of the acquisition 
of grammatical categories and relations ^ The account was 
primarily descriptive, in an attempt to identify what 
actually was aoq.uired and when acquisition occurred, both 
In chronological and relative order, Drae to the logically 
prior questions of ”what” and "when” of language acquisition 
no attempt was made, except vrithin the broader social fram©"^ 
work, to deal with the questions of "hovj" and "why" th© 
languag© viauS acquired. Discussions of th® input languag©, 
Gomprthansion, oognitiv© development, and the ability to 
handle semantic relationships, as well as other features 
such as synthetic versus analytic modes of representation 
as strategies of th© children all have been reserved for 
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future ptsiaroh, 

Seant attention has biin paid also to onoss^eultural 
aompaniaons in th§ aoquiaition of languagi^ ai this Is 
anvislonid to bs thi sioond stag® of th© ginanal study on 
thi acquisition of communioativ© comp©t©no©„ Soma of th© 
gsnaral findings of th© rasaanch with th© Luo may b© 
mantioned in ralation to nesult© of othar studies*. 



firit, studies on language aqulsition have shown that 
Individual diffenenoea ar© present in the aaquisitlon process 
(of* Slobin 1968?7“S)e 1h©s© diffirenoes are generally 

ones of strategy, through which children rely on different 
grammatical techniques or processes to convey the intended 
meaning of their utterances* Ihe Luo data is not sufficient 
to identify marked individual variation of this type, but 
one striking phenomenon is that th® age of onset of th® use 
of grammar shows a high degree of variation* In all other 
studies, grammar has become productive in the ag® range of 
l8-^2i.!- months, but two- children in the Luo sample, (3* and 
H, did not begin to us© two-^word utterances until the 27th 
month and possibly the 28 th* 

Most studies on child language have shown relativel;/ 
clearly identifiable one-word and two^word stages* Lhe Luo 
data oorroborate this finding, even though Luo is a 
morphologically productive language* Although it may seem, 
intuitively obvious that one and two-^word stages would 
appear in children’s speech, there are no firm a priori 
grounds for making such an assumption* Burling, for exam.pl©. 
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1/11© S 'bUid.^ of Q'^'J?0 ( S, of til© SodiO ^x^oup 

of fibito^Buman) that it wai not , poi® 3 ,bl@ to ©peak of a 
two-monp'h©m© or two-wond itag® in the aoquiiition of 
language (1959? 65)* 

The eanlieet itage of two"Wo:c»d utteranoes li generally 
oharaoterlzed by pivot oonstruotiona, for almoet all 
children for v/hora there 'is iufficient data. The huo data 
indicate that the earliest stage of the ©hildrenU^ grammar 
may have been a pivot grammar, but the evidence is not 
conoluiiv©. It does appear i.o be the case, however, that 
iyntasc precedes morphology as a productive device in the 
speech of the huo ohildren, a feature that oocurs in other 
languages (eKcept G-aro), regardless of the morphological 
productivity of the input language (of* Slobin 1968il9)# 

Almost all studies of child language have noted that 
infleotions emerge suddenly, generally a fevr months after 
the beginning of two^-word sentences* The ©mergence of 
infleotions in Luo does not seem to b© sudden, but they 
■do ^pear after the beginning of the two-word sentences* 

Slobin reports that Soviet psyoholingulsts ’h,, inter- 
pret the order of emergence of inflectional classes ’in 
terms of the relative semantic or Gonoeptual dlffioulty 
of various classifioation criteria for children* One line 
of evidence in this argument is the observation that 
lexical items referring to certain semantic categories 
appear at the same time as those categories become morpho- 
logioally marked in child ^ a speech” (1968 s33)* Such an 
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aaaljiii aould ba appliad to tha Luo data axad 

0omld s©3?v© as a sonvanlsnt m©aai n©t ©nlj f©2P oi^oss- 

©ultural ©©raparison ©f th® ©rdij* ©f ©m©pg®na© ©f morpholo- 

«» 

gieal ©lassii, but as a maans ©f palatiug tba ©m©ps©ne@ of 
samanti© dist,ln©ti©ns to tha anvlponmantal and ©ultunal 
©onditians paptioulan to indiyidual languages* 



.!♦ Ths abTOdanca of prefixes In African languages 
denoting such concipt© a© singular *»plural, p@opl©*of, 
linguage^of, ©to»--has led often to individual trilsal 
group© toeing referred to In the literature toy a multipli- 
city of terms. On© solution to this problem is to use th© 
root term to r®f@r to the group ^ ignoring prefixes ♦ Ihia 
approach ha© been employed here, and all reference will to© 
to the huo and Luo language, rather than to the more tech- 
nically correct Jpluo (p©ople-of-luo ) and loluo (languag©- 
of -luo ) , 



I, Siaya and Klsumu Districts were created in r96? by a 
division of th© former Central lyanza District, South 
Jlyania District became Homa Bay District in 1968, 

3# According to Greenberg’s claiiificationi the Luo 
language is a member of the V/e stern Nilotic languages, whJ-ch 
is a branch of the Bastern Sudani o group, Ihis Sastern 
Sudanic grouping belongs to the wider Ghari-Nil© family 
(G-reanberg 1963)# 

If.# Ihe Mission, located in 'the center of th© tJlanda clan, 
operated a nursery iohool in addition to an elementary 
school and a medical disponr-ary. In 1966, an Haromboo 
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§ii»l§ Siaomdapj iaiieol wa§ ©oing true tad, 
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0IAPT3R 2 

« w 

1, lUTiitigator® werklng with lngli®h*®piaklng i®iariean 
ehildran hav® itrissid th© naeeiiity of lengar visits, 

Th© amouht of th© ehildr©n’s virbal output variad greatly 
over a period of hours, and in order to obtain a repre- 
sentative sample of their speech, it was necessary for a 
visit to cover the greater portion of a day ( cf , Bloom 
1968 s ) , As will be seen, visits covering several hours 

were not feasible for the present investigation, due to 
the Luo etiquette for receiving visitors. Furthermore, 
the restriction that visits must be several hours in length 
may well hold for American children, but it need not for 
other societies, in which rules governing the use of speech 
for children may be very different. A basic assumption for 
the desirability of longer visits is that familiarity with 
the child will be increased and therefore speech will be 
more spontaneous, but this assumes a priori that the social 
position of the receiver becomes defined as ’’one to whom 
it is appropriate to send messages ”, and this need not be 
the case. 



OHAPTFH 3 

1, The usual method for defining the stages is on the 
basis of mean utterance length ( I-IUL ) (cf . Brown and Fraser 
1961].) * Sufficient information is not availab!.e to 
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th© stag©® aaowately for th© Luo oMldran^ 

<» 

du@ to th© dlfflQultj of oollssting on©*word utteranoes 
in partioular , Information for th© babbling stag© i® 

es •* 

mor© Gomplat©, as is ,tb,at for th© two«*word stag©, Th© 
oa©«word stag© is than daflned in part by fiat^ as that 
stag© int®rm©diat© to babbling and two«word utteimno©®, 

3# Th© languag© b®li©f quastl onnair© used for Luo 
informants vms a shortened version of th© on© given in 
S^iild Manual (196? s30«33) # l'h©r® was som© redundancy 
in th© original v®riion, and in addition, it was too 
longthly to b© adminlit©r©d to an individual Informant 
in on© ©©siion, 



3# ^6 uttaranoas of morphem© length greater than on© 

ar© numbarod oonseoutivily throughout th© t©^t, so as to 
faoilitat© analys®©, A listing of all th© numbered 
utterances is given in Appendix?: B# 

l[.i Frequantiy th© children's words w©r© reduced or 
simplified virsions of the adult terms, Wher® this Is 
the. case^ th® adult term is given phonamioally;, following 
the child’s utterance, 

5# Utteranoes that are at varianc© with oorreot adult 
forms are noted and discussed in the text. Unless an 
utterance is diacussed in this way^ it may be aocumed that 
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it 0 O 2 »i»asponds t© adult stauda 2 >di# 

6, 1^0 form ^am in Luo Mi as rafsr©nts both ’'food” and 

"to ©at (intransitive ) ”» Ihe referent "food” has been 
seleoted as the gloss for the term in the Luo ohlldren's 
ipteoh, so that Ham ., for e^campi®^ is "give-m© food” 

rather than "give^m.® I«eat”o She latter^ as noted on 
page would require a verbal infleotion to give a^am # 

7, At first glance, this conclusion seems to be in 
contradiction with the diiousiion in Ohapter 2 (pp# 39«ll2), 
in which the a elf "•sufficiency of the Luo children was 
str®ssed, lowever, the fact that many aotivities are 
iegregatid on a child-adult bails is balanced by the fact 
that integration is also strictly observed for some 
aotivitiei (as e#g« at meal-time)# 'Khe Luo homesteads 

are not large ipatially, and much of the family interaotion 
occurs in the courtyard area in the oenter of the oompound, 
i#e# in a restricted ipace. The social mechanism for allo^" 
eating rights, duties, and obligationi in behavior probably 
funotions in such a v/ay as to regulate the amount of 
interaction and thereby control generation of such emotloni 
as hostility* In any event, there is no lack of opportumity 
for father-child contaot# 

8# Only selected portions of the conversation are given 
in Table 3, a pattern that will be fo-llowed in subsequent 
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* Th® fomat us®d Ib that th® ohild’® ®p©©©h 
i in thi night-hand ool,umn^ and th© adult in th© 

In standard format proosdur©^ th® ordsr is r©'?/©rs©d 
© natur'© of th© ©onvirsations for th© Luo inter- 



looutors favors th© present sjitem*. Rarely does the Luo 
ohild initiate th© oonversatlon (in th© samples)^ but 
rathsr most of his utterances are answers to questions^ 
and the left-right (q,uestion-ansvr©r ) sequence seems more 
appropriate, Rauses in conversation ar© no'c marked in 
the tabl®®^ nor ar© marksri included for changes in topic, 
Oomments necessary for providing contextual Information 
to allow for semantic int®rpr©tation are given, All of 
the recorded oonversationi were in th© setting of the 
child*® home. 



9# %e distinction between morphemes and words is 
employed in the present discussion, glossing over the 
thtoretioal issues involved in making such a distinction# 
The rational© for the use of the distinction 1® that it 
heuriatioally affords a convenient basis for consideration 
of the morphological prooesses of inflaction, prefixation, 
and sufflxatlon on the one hand, and of syntactic ordering 
of words on the other. In Chapter the distlnotion will 
be ignored in the process of assigning itructural descrip- 



tions to sentanoes* 
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lOi fhar® s@@ms to b® pr’onoumsid individual vaz’iatlon on 
thiB paint, Sam® Luo alwayi empla-jid th© pantisl© £ in th@ 
©nvinanm®nt ma , Othani u®©d it i©laativ®ly ai an 
imphatia, in th® s®ns® af th® dafinlt® anti©l®i and itill 
athani ui®d it snaninglj, if at all# 

11, Ai inipsatdon of faLl® 7 ihawi^ than© an® gap© in 
th® naaond. No u®# of panaonal nmu©®i fon ©xampl©^ wan© 
n®aond©d fon ohild 0^ on aMld L until th© 2?th month# 
fh©s© ami® s ions an© most likalj a funation of an inadaquat© 
naaond, hut patt©nns of aaqulsltion an® disoannlhl© fon 
th® fabl©# ianmi fon wild anlmali do not appaan until 
afttn th© ag® of two 7©ani| namas of pant® of tha body an© 
ao<|uin®d at po®t«-21 monthi; and a numb©n of tnaniitiv© 
and intnansitiv'© v@nbi hav© b©an aoq,uln®d by th© 21st month# 
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APPENDIX A 

AN OUTLINE OP LUO GRAMMAR 



This outline is based mainly on the material 
presented in three works on Luo grammar; Edgar 
Gregersen^ Luo; A Graminar (1961)^ R. L* Staff ord^ 

An Elementary Luo Grammar; With Vocabularies (1967); 
and A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, Linguistic Analyses ; 
The Non-Bantu Languages of North-Eastern Africa (1966). 
The latter, as a survey work, summarizes primarily the 
major phonological and morphological categories Of 
Luo. In Gregersen*s vr rk, phonology and morphology 
are extensively analyzed, and syntax is treated in an 
Immediate-Constitutent framework. Stafford’s work, 
though non-technical , is extensive in scope and has 
been used here to supplement the other two references. 
Overall, an attempt has been made in the outline to 
summarize the major features of the Luo language in 
order to present a brief sketch of the relevant 
morphological and syntactic devices. The Qualification 
must be made, however, that such a sketch cannot give 
an even moderately adequate phrase structure state- 
ment, much less a generative grammar. 
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I, ' Phonologys the major features are; 

A, Vowels; Tracker and Bryan gi\'e a simple 
dichotomy of five *hard* vowels against 
five * hollow^ vowels, in which the cate- 
gories are distinguished by both tongue 
pos5.tion and voice quality (404), 

Close (Hollow) Open (hard) 
i X 



e 



e 



a 



.-a 



0 



0 



u 



U 







B, Consonants: Gregersen gives the consonant 
phonemes as; /p"© t k*, b 8 d J g*, m nj) 
n; f s h/ (27), In chart form the conso- 
nants are as follows ( 29 )* 



labial dental alveolar palatal velar 



stop 


p ® 


t 




Ic 


fortis 










stop 


b a 


d 


3 


g 


lenis 










nasal 


m 


n 


V 




spirant 


f 


s 




h 


liquid 










semi- 






y 


w 


vowel 








• 


In addition 


to the 21 


consonants 


in 




traditional 


Luo, there 


are three 


of 


foreign 



origin — S v and z. In accordance with the 
traditional orthography for African languages, 
the palatal nasal /j]/ will be given as /ny/, 
and in addition, the labial spirant will be 
written as /4>/ rather than as /f/. 



ij'inal consonant change is a grammatical 
feature in Luo. The change is used in for- 
mation of the possessive, before some de- 
monstratives, in the plurals of nouns, and 
in derivative verbs. The changes are 
(Tucker and Bryan 407): 

^ ^ y "head" 

r > 5 



wiyh "head-my" 
okdro "thorn" okil5 yaO "thorn-of tree 
ghok "dog" gddgnl "dog-this" 



k > g 
m > mb k6m "chair" 
1 > nd bdl "drum" 



kbmb^ "chair-his/ 
chairs" 

bhndb "drum-his/ 
drums" 
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'* C. Allophonyi there is considerable free 
variation phonetically between and 
[h], [0] and [t], and [?] and [d]* 
Morphophonemics, Canon, and Supraseg- 
mentals; 

1. Alternations: 

a. automatic alternation; polysyl- 
labic morphemes with prepausal 
allomorpha in unstressed -V have 
allomorphs without the -V before an. 
allomorph with a vowel (Gregersen 33)% 
©• S* palCA) bdik ’'knife dull” 
b« narrow static alternation; morphemes 
with root vowels Cvovi'els of stressed 
syllables essentially) that are open 
take open clitic vowels Cvowels of 
unstressed syllables)# Similarly, 
closed root vowels take closed clitic 

vowels C5^"*55)» 

6* S* (1) within a word 

lleg "elephant” 
lie5 "elephants” 

(2) of clitics 

0 '^' o ”he, she, it” 



e ^ e "him, her, it” 
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c, aiscellaneous alternations: a group 
of monosyllabic words df the form GV 
has 'allomorphs without the vowel be- 
fore an allomorph beginning with a 
vowel (56); 

0,g, > d(a)lnsns ”if you see him” 

2, Canon; the simplest and most common form 
of word is CVCV, the final vowel being 
fully articulated* CV and GW are also 
common (thicker and Bryan ^9)* 

3, Suprasegmentals; 

a* stress: falls regularly on the pen- 
ultimate syllable with secondary 
stress on geminate vowels (Gregersen 
^ 0 ). 

b, tone: 

(1) high tone does not occur in an 
unaccented syllable except after 
midtone* 

(2) stressed ultimate syllables con 
tain only low tone. 

(5) complex tones occur only in a 
stressed penultimate syllable 
(^ 1 ). 

4, Reduplication: there are two types of 
reduplication which are important 
devices in Luo. 
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a. major reduplication; a considerable 
number of nouns have disyllabic 
stems i^ediiplioated in full (11^); 

f» ** 

(1) without prefix; 

I 

nilhpflu ’^pepper” 
sUrbsUre '’small*"pox” 

(2) with prefix; 

Iciibo ndbbondb ’’blister” 

i,i i > i^pi n i f im i ' iir|iTii r TnTfrrTT i- |i r— ~ ~ 

I ( 

nybli.nl^jS dragonfly 

b. minor reduplication; several items 
with monosyllabic stems show re- 
duplication (11^) ; 

e.g. mdma ; b dba ; dede ’’locust" 

II, Morphology; Luo has three major word classes: 
two inflected (nominals and verbs) , one im- 
inflected (particles) (Gregersen 53"*5^)* 

A, Nominals; they share the general and regular 
feature of a singular-plural inflection, and 
syntactically, they have the prime function 
of being the subjects and objects of predica 
tion (53). 

1, Dependent nominals; there are two 
classes; 

a. conjunctive (affixed) pronouns; 
characterized by a dimension of 
person as well as number. As 

i 

! 

! 

O \ 

ERIC \ 



subjects of predicate verbs, they 
appear as (55) s 

1st P. 2nd P. 3rd P. 

I;:; "you" o~te-"he^she,it" 

P* wa-"we" U-"you" p;I~ "they" 
b, demonstratives: usually follow 

another nominal or nominal phrase (5^) 
e.g* M "this"; tamtitmbni "candy-this" 
independent nominals; using the criteria 
of case inflection for the remaining 
nominals, there are two large divisions*, 
a. group X; all nominals without an 

apperteiitive (genitive) case feature: 

(1) disjunctive pronouns (same as con- 
junctive pronouns [above] except 
for double vowel length and final 
consonant -n) . 

(2) interrogative s: never occur as 
the direct subject of a predica- 
tion, only as the antecedent of 
a relative ma- clause. Listed 
as (Gregersen 5^)s 

"who" "what" 

nhwh h qowh 
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(3) quantitative Si e.g. dtitb "all”, 
moro *’some” 

b. group Hi all nominals with apperten- 
tive inflection, 

(1) numerals 

(2) noimsi those nominals that can 
occur in the appertentive before 
conjunctive pronouns (35)* 

3. Plural: stem plus suffix. There are 
four plural suffixes (86); 

a, a consonant (either /k/ or /n/) 

b, zero 

c, the syllable -nl 

d, a vowel (either “"s ) (also 

cf, pg, for morphophonemic alter- 
nation rules). The plural suffix 

-e is the most productive of the 
plural suffixes, 

4, Appettentive (genitive); appertentive 
inflection follows closely the pattern 
for plural suf fixation; 

e, g, gidmo "food” gidmbe "foods” 

ei^mbe ”his food” gjdmb(e)ne ”his 

foods” 

gubk "dog” Rh bgi "dogs” 

ghbga "dog-my" gubgina "dogs-my'^ 

Khbp: mumbo "dog mumbo” ghbgi munibo 

Mogs mumbo" 
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(cf . Gregersen 88-95 ^or a more 
complete discussion), 

V 

5, Composition and Derivation; the most 
productive method of noun formation is 
the use of prefix plus stem, 
a. prefixes; there are eight prefixes 
(1U6); 

Cl ) 9 (2) 8 ^ and o^ are used as sex 
markers, especially for proper 
name s ^ 

O^ien (male) A^ieio (female) 
a- frequently denotes an agent;, 
^??ubp;h "physician, diviner" 
( yubk "witchcraft") 

Both a;;;;; and o;;;^ are constituents 
of a large number of nouns de- 
noting plants and animals; 
aphbyo "rabbit" 
ondiek "hyena" 

(5) kh- has two distinct meanings*, 
agent and place; 

khdalh "country person" 
( dalh "home") 

k^dbm "Kadem (a district in 



Homa Bay District) 
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(4) 3cal&- has the general meaning of 
"large size"*, 

- e.g. kallbugb "hig fly" 

(5) kX;::*stom is usually a vero 
derivative *, 

®.®. kUlnjh ’^period of famine" 

( denyb "to be hungry") 

(6) mh"-, is rarely used*, stem is always 
a noun derivative » 

(7) ml~i stem is a verb derivative*, 
e.S. mlgSinga "thief" 

( ghngo "to steal") 

(8) si- 8 occurs rarely; stem is 
usually a verb derivative; 

e.g. alganh "story" (£anb"to tell") 
b. suffixes* most important is -rObk 
( 115 ); 

®«S« rInrPbk "body" ( rlpb "meat") 

narrtJbk "thought" (parb "to think") 
c* reduplications d-isoussed on page 
d, compound nouns s two kinds: (1) those 
where the first element varies in the 
plural*, and (2) those with invariant 
nonfinal elements (116): 
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e. 



(1) three prefixes ia'double-praral* 
no'cms : 

" nyhr carries mearlng of 
'* yoTjng ”, ” of f spr ing ” , 
"diminutive ” ^ 

xiyapihbk "puppy 
"dog") 

nyigh^i "puppies" 

H^aans "infirm agent" and 
also "instrument"*, 
r^bhm " cripple" 

( bitm "thigh") 
rhgUar "rake" 

( gUkro "to scratch") 

(c) has general meaning of 
agent*, 

®*S* llphr "farmer" 

iW l Wii Wi l li 

( purb "to dig, hoe" 
!Ihpubn^ "teacher" 

( pubn^o "to teach”) 
derivation; the only significan.t kind 
of derivation .in Luo is that of noun.s 
from verb forms. i)louns may be de- 
rived from non-o and verb forms 
C12U) ; 
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"craelty” (s|r "to l?e cruel") 
rag "©vil" C rlig "to be evil") 
iM, "work” C tiyb ‘ to work”) 

"i^ood” C2|s^ "to eat”) 

B. Pronominals: the concluactive and disjunctive 
pronouns are given on page . As subject 
of a predicate sentence, the conjunctive pro*" 
nouns are prefixed to the verb stem* To show 
possession, the pronouns are suffixed to the 
noun which is possessed, and they are suf- 
fixed to verb stems to show nominal objects* 
®*S* whblyo "we-go" 
odwh "house-our” 
konyCo)wh "he3.p*us" 

^"^l“^^lTTt^Tnr^Vtr*i-^ri fT^-^Trrr fiTKiiir » 

0. Verbs; verb morphology has essentially two 
parts; {!) segmented structure, and {2) 
aspectual tone contour in pronoun^verb con- 
structions Cl5fci)* 

1. segmental structure: there are three 
classes of verbs, based on the type of 
suffix used in citation foi*m: 
a. -nl suffix: the majority of verbs in 
this category denote states of nervous 
behavior, tingling noise, shiny 
appearance, etc. Ail are intransi- 
tive, and the total number of verbs 
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In, the categoiy is small {,138)* 
verbs in "•nl invariably have mono- 
syXrabi© steins of the general form 
C,VC,.4C, -any single consonant*, 

.L ^ X ' 

^2 - any single consonant or nasal- 
stop cluster) (,140); 

e.g, feirnl ''’to aJaake witJi fear or cold” 
lannX ”to be sbiny, bright” 
pi^nl ”to sparkle” 

b. zero suffix: all the verbs are in- 
transitive, and frequently stative (,136) • 
^ There are two major subdivisions; (,1) 
those with reduplicated stems, and 
(2) those without (141); 

(1) the stem is monosyllabic, of the 
form OtVC^ (Co is a nasal, 
voiceless-fortis stop, or liquid) 
(141); 

®*S» herbtr ”not to be beautiful” 
( bfer ”to be beautiful”) 
ks Ckfeg ”to be somewhat bitter” 
C kbg ”to be bitter”) 

(2) the majority of the verbs have 
final 0 (142); 

®»S» hbr "to be tall” 

dubq ”to be old, large” 

WMMwM«WWMKeil* w 






f 
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c. 22 suffix; all transitive verbs 
belong to this class, and some in- 
transtive-qualltative verbs. Tbio 
class is the most productive (1.38). 
Verbs with -o suffix have non- 
reduplicated stems (1^2). 

2. Transitive-intransH:ive derivation: a 

number of verbs are groupable into pairs 
such that they constitute transitive and 
intransitive alternants of the same verb 
stem. Three techniques are involved (IhJ) 

a. use of the intransitive affix -n-, 
followed by an -o suffix: 

e*g* pug b "to fatten" 
nugnb "to be fat" 

b. change cf verb suffix, -o > 

Stems ending in a stop or the 
cluster /qg/ show regular consonant 
alternation (144) ; 

Trans. Intrans. 

d>t kedb kbt 

"to scarify" "to have cicatrices" 
aeyb 

"to know" 
nueyb 
"to Bm.ell" 



"to know" 



nub 

"to smell" 






i;^>k QOgb 




"to vomit" 


"to vomit" 


ti{2:>n 




"to stop" 


"to stop" 


o>uo don^h 


dub 1:1 



”to make grow" "to be big" 
change within the •; 22 . class. Morpho- 
logically transitive-applicative 
verbs generally have 'open' vov/els 
and voiced-lenis consonants; in- 
transitive-qualitative ones, 'closed 
vowels, voiceless-f ortis consonants 



Trans, 


Intrans. 


a>e barb 


berb 


"to split" 


"to split" 


a>ie bamb 


bidmo 


"to eat" 


"to eat" 


e>e nenb 


nenb 


"to see" 


"to see" 


o>o goyb 


gobb 


"to beat" 


"to beat" 


6>0 mabb 


mb 0b 


"to drink" 


"to drink" 


y>5 kayb 

"to bite" 


kebb 

if 

"to bite" 
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3. Aspectual contours i a nondaf active verb 
has five contours, shorn below (145-’%)“, 
a. infinitive (same as citation form, 

b« durative-inceptive 
c* perfective-present 

d. imperative 

e. subjunctive 
(v «• syllable^ low(-fall) tone*, 

• • mid tone^ high(-rise) tone^ 

the first column represents the subject 
pronoun, and the second, the verb 
proper) . 

Particles 



H (or 



1 . 



Prepositions; occur only in construction 
with a nominal or nominal phrase, ^he 
major prepositions are (56-57) « 

”in, on, to, at’’ kod ’’with” 
gl ^with, during” kubm ”from, among” 

ir ”toward” nl ”for” 

mar ”of” 



2 . 



Particle derivations there are two 
major techniques for particle deriva- 
tion; reduplication and affixation using 
the clrcumfix a,,,ia (157) s 



o 

ERIC 
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a. the stem of particles showing redup- 
lication is variously a verb or 
particle derivative; 

e.g. UnlXg "quietly" (lia "to befauiet") 

piyopiyo "quickly" ( piyo "to be 

quick") 

b. the circumfix a. ..a has tv/o uses; 

( 1 ) one use is associated with a 
stem derived only from verbs. 

The general meaning’ is "in the 
manner (implied by uhe verbal 
stem)'’ (158) 5 

e.g. ahlnya "very” C hlnyo "to be 

many " ) 

( 2 ) the second use is associated with 
noun, disj'onctive pronoun, as well 
as verb-derived stems. The 
general meaning is "oust...", 
"simply../*, "keep on doing..."-, 
e.g. saburi abuna "just soap" 

(sabun "soap") 

a yv/eyo ayweya "i-rest just" 

( ywey o "to rest") 

5, Verbal particles; they are the tense 

and aspect auxiliaries for the Luo verb. 

The major particles are; 
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a, a denotes the immediate past, i,e. 
”Just completed", "very recently"; 

1, oust came” 

nende (usually in the concatenated 
form ne); denotes the past, hut with 
the restriction "in the past tv/enty- 
four hours": 

®*K* ndnde o8iyo "he went earlier 
today" 

0* nyo(ro) : denotes the past — yesterday; 
nyd wa hiro ka "yesterday we came here" 
nyo^a ; denotes the past — day-hef ore- 
yesterday, 

yande : denotes the past — recently, 
formerly; 

y^nde wa^ddo dero "recently we 
built a granary" 

uene (usually ne): denotes relatively 
remote past; 

M Qtleno Slyo Kisumu "Otieno 
was going to Kisumu (some time 
ago). 

g, Son: denotes remote past; 

®*S« 3aldo obiro e Nyanza "long 
ago the Luo came to Nyanza" 
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h. denotes the immediate future; 

^ owhbk ’’soon he will leave” 

i, kihy ; denotes the future -- tomorrow; 

walimdp;! ’’tomorrow we will 
visit them” 

J. n(o) 8 denotes the future; (1) pre« 
fixed to the subjunctive form of the 
verb (i,e, final Z2> or (2) 
infixed to the verb stem, with vowel 
assimilation; 

e*S* (1) nakdl rabdlo ”I will bring 
bananas” 

(2) an^el rabdlo "I will bring 
bananas’^ 

Infkel t . . ’’you will bring,.” 
tinde/tinende ; denotes the present 
today, nowadays, these days; 

®*S* tfnde ko0 ny^Jo ,gwe ’’today it 
may rain” 

l, -se-* : denotes the Perfect ”has/have”; 
was^pdko rhbe ” we -have -praised the 
chief” 

Otieno nosbmdko taya ’’Otieno had-lit 
the lamp” (n(e)o-se“moko) , 

m, pok ; denotes negative Perfect —= 
have not yet; 

oldso bibmo 

o 
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"ah© haa not yet prepared the 



food" 

n. denotes conditional present j 

e.g. ka M kikdmhe ohardre , dA oSue?- 
"if the cup were oraciced, it 
would leak" 

0, dis denotes conditional past*, 

"5eg. dl ^ agdp siro, §A n| 

aloe "if I had reached the 
mc"l:et, I would have bought 
vegetables" 

Other particles: 

a# preverbal nonaubordinating particles 

(1) kd "when, if" 

(2) kdkd "when, as” 

(5) kdtd "whether" 

b* negative particles; 

(1) ol^ok "no, not" 

^ ^ ^iwf gn i i t n >r f(w m iviww> ^ 

(2) kl^kXk "don't" 

C5) £ 0 k "not yet" 

c. relative particle m "who, which"; 
introduces relative phrases and is 
used with adjectives and adverbs*, 

■ e.g. Mk ”21 ^7^ns man" 
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nyUfea m^ma^o "porridge wMcJi 
jou' are drinking" CjcaCa)'-!-') 
gato mA ^lim'be oZlA k. "man wiiose 
food is cooked" 

d* plural particle ■"■uru s occurs only in 
an Imperative or ex;lioratory verb^ 
0 ,g. wa?!nMru "you (.pi) tell me" 

M W>W T WI IW W r»» .r# W IMV ^ 

(,wa?5 ® tell% n CPa « to me*, 
uru *= you) 

waSldru* "let's gol" 



e. the particle <g)ga t means "habitually", 
"regularly"*, 

e,g* en h mdyv;^2f(5ga lari) "he is the 
one who usually sweeps the 
compound" l ywe^o "to sweep", 
"usually") 



f. the reflexive particle ts s occurs 

immediately after the verb and before 
pronoun objects (.^regersen 7.3"*7P ? 
Mi^ror^ "I-love-myself " 
wlihiS^rorl; "we-love-ourselves" 

E, Adjectives j are postposed to nouns, and* except 
for quantifiers and where used as a predicate, 







tiiey are Introduced "by tiae relative particle 
m a , Onij a few, but very common, ad^ject.iye 
show plurallzation^ 

her "good" ‘beyo (,pl) 
vb .6 "bad" ri5o 
duo a "big" doro 

li> Predicate ad,jective*« may stand alone, or 
be preceded by a noun or pronoun.*, 
e.g* tele * *'it is difficult" 
ober is good** 
tijQ pek "burden is heavy" 

ttamm-wmin Mvavwmmumw V 

2« Quantifierss follow the noun*, 

©*g, dwesini ar.Lyo "cov;s two" 

5 ok duto "cattle all" 

3. Interrogative adjectives s there are 
three*, 

man© "which" (mags, pi a) 
man, ad© "what kind of" 

A bM*n«Mn«1u(4vt «»• *>*l*«i;* 

adi "how many" 

4, Demonstrative adjectives s tasre are 
three main types, and they are suf"- 
fixed to the nouns that they qualify 
(Stafford 1967s 32) s 

a« proxjjiiates "~ni "this", -gi "these" 

mo "that", mo "those" (used when 

/ 

the object is within reach of the 



i 

i 



I 
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I 
t 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

of the person spoken to) . I 

h, distant; "that”, ■’ka "those" 

(used when the object is out of i 

I 

reach but in sight). | 

i 

c. reference; -ono "that referred to", i 

! 

"OKO Cpl) i •"nogo "that very", “gop:o ' 

(pl) . : 

I 

5. Articles; there are no definite or in- I 

1 

I 

definite articles in Luo. lor emphasis, 
the demonstrative adjectives may be used, 
as well as other forms*, 

a. the particle e; * 

I 

(1) may stand alone; ' 

e*g* ok^lo mh 4 "he-brought this 
one" 

(.2) be prefixed to a reduplication of 
a demonstrative adjective*, 
e.g. (from Stafford 33) 
komni eri "chair-this one" 
komno ere "chair- that one" 
komSa e^a "chair-that one" 
kombegi eki "chairs-these ones" 
etc. 

b. the quantifier moro ; 





®*6* gat mono "man certain" 
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c* the demonstrative of reference 

• gands "that spoken or referred to”: 
^at ^.ande biro ”raan referred to 
is coming” 

F, Adverbs; may be unanalysable morphemes or 
may be derived from verb stems* 

1, Derived: the oircumfix a. . • a is used 
with the verb stem*, 

e.S* T>ando ”to hide”; apanda "secretly” 
gUno ”to force”*, a^un a "forcefully” 

2. Some of the adverbs of time have been 
given as verbal particles. Others, 
adverbs of place, and interrogative 
adverbs are given below: 

a. adverbs of time: 
podi ’’still, not yet” 
nyaka "till, until” 
nyaka a "since” 

ban "after” 

b. adverbs of place 
ka, ku "here” 

kanyo "there (exact spot)” 
kuno , kuro "there (locality)” 
malo "higher up, above” 
mwalo "lower, down below” 
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c. Interrogative adverbs (except for 
marano ^ terminal position in the 
sentence is obligatory ) % 

Scanye ?, 3cure ? "where?'* 
ma rano ? "why? ** 
ngao? "why?” 
karai^o ? "when?" 
nad.G , nadi ? "how?” 

Conjunctions; there are coordinating and sub- 
ordinating conjunctions; 

1. Coordinating; 

"and*, again”*, 

I * i 

Auma oldso ^ibmo , kendo 

I 

gi^i^mo "Auma prepared food 
and they ate" 
b. to "but*, and"; 

. • . I <4 

e.g. in ^hmbkb , to wa ^bb^ndb 

"you richman, but we poor-men" 

2, Subordinating; 

nikeb "because"*, 

4 * 

nyaSi ywhk nlk^b olal 
"child cries because she is lost" 
roondo "in order to"*, 

obiro e siro mdndo nl^v^o gwsno 
"he-c.ame to market in order to 



sell chicken" 



"even if; whether; or” *, 
Idw^ro rabolo kdtd rabuon V 
"you-want banana or potato^” 



M lifee; when; unless”; 
®*S» M Q~P^yQ 8(5pO n wamdse 



**when Opiyo arrives, we (will) 
greet him” 



e. kdhd ”as; how”; 

®*S* kdkd pmuddo n^tilCT 



"see how he -eats ground-nuts” 



Syntax; the word 6rder in Luo is SVO, and 
despite a productive morphology”, the word order* 
is highly constrained. Using as a criterion 
the type of class (es) in the predicate, two 
major sentence types may he identified; (1) 
equational sentences — with nominal predicate; 
and (2) narrative sentences — with verbal 
predicate, 

A. Equational sentences; have the basic form; 

/NP \ 

S Adv 

\Prep. Po/ 




Prep, P. Prep. + JN 



Otieno ruo0 ’’Otieno (is) cliief” 



an £i pesa "I witii (have) money” 

^In ade^k "they (are) three” 

Otieno ni pa?$y ” Otieno is home” 

Anma e 5i^p;© ”Auma one wife-hls” 

The form of the equational sentence as given 
is basic, Wore Elements, essentially ad- 
verbial ones, can be preposed and postposed 
to the sentence. E. g, adverbs of negation, 
temporal adverbs, nominal and prepositional 
phrases of place, manner, time, etc. can be 
used. 

Narrative sentences; have the simple basic 
form; 



S WP + VP 

(Lm) 

VP (adv) (aux) V (Adv) I^P 

\adv 

JNoun Phrases has -the following maximal con- 
struction; 

H « '') (.e.) - 

/ma+N+V \ 

y(ma+) Perp. P.y 

Verb Phrase; has the maximal construction; 

/adv 



(adv) (aux) V (Adv) 



Prep. P. 
NP 
VS* 
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S* is introduced usually by subordinating 
conjunctions (cf. pg. )• 

E. Interrogative s there is no change in word 
order for interrogatives. Interrogative 
adverbs usually occur in sentence terminal 
position, 

P, Negations the negative particle is inserted 
directly before the verbal*, 

6 Auma 6k otffmo rlab ”Auma did not try to 
run*' 

G, Passives there is no true passive in Luo, 

The passive equivalent may be formed in two 
ways (Stafford s 

1, by the impersonal pronoun prefix 1-/1-* 
(in the incomplete aspect of the verb)*, 

”3; am being hit” 

2, by the prefix o*/o- (in the complete 
aspect) ; 

”I have been hit” 

ORiowa matek gl lU8s ”we have been 
beaten severely with sticks” 



I 



APPENDIX B 



SAMPLES AIJD FTOCTiOHS OP SPEECH 



Sample 

Othieno (A?) 


Age 


Pun.ction 


(1) 


en kn 
she here 


19 


locate 


(2) 


c!am miya 
food give -me 
Aoko (B;^) 


19 


demand 


(5) 


ne tamtam 
see candy 


19 


demand 


(4) 


miya pi 
give -me vmter 


20 


demand 


C5) 


miya tamtam 
give -me candy 


20 


demand 


(6) 


game 

hand (over) -it 


20 


demand 


(7) 


ndav;a piny 
cigarette dov/n 


20 


locate 


C8) 


baba ndav;a 
father cigarette 


20 


describe 


(9) 


miya tamtam 
give -me candy 


20 


demand 


ao) 


miya tamtam 


20 


demand 



give -mo candy 







(11) 


ma wcndo 
this visitor 


20 


name 


(12) 


gino bar 
thing"*that good 


21 


name 


(13) 


o5i Ulanda 
he-v^ent Ulanda 


21 


locate 


(1^) 


o5i Ulanda 
he-went Ulanda 


21 


locate 


(15) 


ma e mare 
this one his 


21 


name 


(16) 


okelo 

he-brought 


21 


describe 


(17) 


okelo ma e 
he~brought this one 


21 


describe 


(18) 


anenogi 

l-see'-them 


21 


describe 


(19) 


aneno ^ungu 
1-see European 


21 


describe 


(20) 


ma e 
this one 


21 


locate 


(21) 


en ^Jungu 
it Exiropcan 


21 


name 

( 


(22) 


ma e ^ungu 


21 


name 



this one European 



(23) 


ma e? 
this one? 


21 


(24.) 


ma e 
this one 


21 


(25) 


en gini 
it thing-this 


21 


(?o) 


ma e 
this one 


21 


(27) 


ma e Jiungu 
this one European 


21 


(28) 


awa^e 

1-burned-him 


21 


(29) 


ne ma$fa 

see that-there 


22 


(30) 


gare ringo 
car runs 
Risoor (D) 


22 


(31) 


mi,ya pi 
give-mo water 


20 


(32) 


amoSo pi 
1-drink water 


20 


(53) 


ad way 0 ^ara 
l~want food 


20 


(34) 


miya Ugi 


20 



give-mo porridge 



locate 



locate 



name 



locate 



name 



describe 



demand 



describe 



demand 



describe 



desire 



demand 



2,12 



(35) 


mama 5i Iwoko 
mama goes to-wash 


23 


locate 


(56) 


oi3ge 

absent/v/ithout 


27 


negate 


(37) 


ma^a en gweno 
that-tiiere it chicken 


27 


name 


(38)- 


maSa snndv;a 

that -the re hox-onrs 


27 


nam.e 


(39) 


akia 

X'-not-know 


27 


describe 


(40) 


en saa 
it clock 


27 


name 


(41) 


Iwcta 

hand-mine 


27 


name 


( 42) 


head-mine 


27 


name 


(43) 


en saa 
it clock 


27 


name 


(44) 


WTj.oSa 

shoes-mine 


27 


name 


(45) 


akia 

X-not-know 


27 


describe 


(46) 


tienda 

leg-mine 


27 


name 


(4?) 


ma e (7^) 


27 


nam.e 



o 
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this one 



(^) 


ai^eyo 

l--knov/ 


27 


describe 


(^ 9 ) 


^ungu biro ~ 

European comes 


27 


describe 


( 50 ) 


o5i kulo 
he-goes river 
Ochieng (C) 


28 


locate 


( 51 ) 


miya pi 
give-me v;ater 


25 


demand 


( 52 ) 


ad way Sam 
Iwant food 


25 


desire 


( 53 ) 


kec kaya 
hunger bites~me 
Rabuogi (G) 


25 


describe 


( 5 ^) 


adv/ayo Sam 
I~v;ant food 


28 


desire 


( 55 ) 


ad way 0 Sam 
l-vJcant food 


28 


desire 


( 56 ) 


Sam ya0 
eat medicine 


28 


demand 


( 57 ) 


icamoV 

you-eat? 


28 


describe 


(58) 


miya buon 
give-me potato 


28 


demand 


( 59 ) 


en kaSa 


28 


locate 



she there 



( 60 ) 


i^anda 

you-bother-me 


29 


describe 


( 61 ) 


miya moro 
give-me more 


29 


dCDiand 


( 62 ) 


oluru o5i e gunda 
quail v/ent to garden 


29 


describe 


( 63 ) 


mi'6ungu omiya tamtam 
European gave -me candy 


29 


describe 


( 64 ) 


baras otama 
brush defeats-me 


29 


describe 


( 65 ) 


mama Xande oa e gunda 
mama that left for garden 


29 


locate 


( 66 ) 


baba ^andc obet piny 
father that sits down 


29 


describe 


( 67 ) 


ne kaca 
see there 


30 


demand 


( 68 ) 


omoyo oduma 
she -dries malRe 


30 


describe 


( 69 ) 


Uhuru icande 

Uhuru that (you sx>oke of) 


30 


locate 


( 70 ) 


obet piny 

he ( i s ) s i 1 1 ing dov;n 


30 


locate 


( 71 ) 


gweno icande mar baba 
chicken you-spoke-of of 


30 


name 



father 



( 72 ) 


rQvar baba 
of father 




name 


( 73 ) 


o5i slcul 
he-v;ent school 


30 


locate 


( 74 ) 


adagi 

i~refuse 


30 


dOvScribe 


( 75 ) 


oi3Se 

absent 


30 


ne gat e 


( 76 ) 


g^xnda e 

garden one there 


30 


locate 


( 77 ) 


o5i beto 

he-v/ent to-harvest 


30 


locate 


( 78 ) 


oSi g:l beti 

he- went with slasher 


30 


describe 


( 79 ) 


mama o5i pnr 

mama went to- cultivate 


30 


locate 


(80) 


o5i gi beti 

he -went with slasher 


30 


describe 


(81) 


a6iga beto 

I-go-usually to-harvest 


30 


describe 


( 8 ?) 


beda OTQge 

slasher-mine absent 


30 


negate 


( 83 ) 


gi siflria /sufuria/ 
vd.th sauce-pan 


30 


describe 


(84) 


gi Ohuru 


30 


describe 



v;ith Ohi'J.na 



( 85 ) 


ir mama 
toward mama 


30 


locate 


( 86 ) 


advra di. ir mama 
1-want to-go tov/ard mama 


30 


desire 


( 87 ) 


baba oc5i lo'ka Utoma 
father went no-there 

•M 

Utoma 


31 


locate 


( 88 ) 


mama o6i e airo 
mama went to miarket 


31 


locate 

i 


( 89 ) 


miya tamtam 
give-me candy 


31 


demand 


( 90 ) 


neye ma 
see-it this 


31 


demand 


( 91 ) 


kono ^ande 
beer that 


31 


locate 


( 92 ) 


baba oSi lokac5a 
father v/ent \xp-there 


31 


locate 


( 95 ) 


miya ©imo 
give-me breast 


31 


demand 


( 9 ^) 


mano toka in 
that car yours 


31 


name 


( 95 ) 


bar ka^a 
river there 


32 


locate 


( 96 ) 


vran gi Odindo 
v;e and Odindo 


3 ? 


name 







C97) miya kalam 


32 


demand 


give-me pencil 






(98) we maka (2x) - 


32 


negate 


stop grabbing-me 






(99) koni gi koni 


32 


locate 


side by side 






(100) kenda 


33 


name 


only-l 






(101) icogoo 


33 


locate 


tbat““way 






(102) obaro ylen 


33 


describ 


she-splits wood 






( 103 ) oywe^o 


33 


describ 


she-sweeps 






(104) ol 6 o loka 


33 


locate 


he-we.nt-up there 






( 105 ) korgi 


33 


locate 


side-this 






(106) gv;end baba 


33 


name 


chicken~of father 






( 107 ) en gini 


33 


name 


it thing-this 






(108) on wuoc^e 


33 


name 


it shoes~his 






( 109 ) en misungu 


33 


name 



it Europoan 



(110) 


en kalani /kalatas/ 
it paper 


35 


name 


(111) 


gire 

thing-hia 


33 


name 


(112) 


kom baba 
chair-- of father 


33 


name 


(115) 


9uon baba 
rooster-of father 


33 


name 


(11^) 


en bao 
it board 


33 


name 


(115) 


en gv^eno 
it chicken 


53 


name 


(116) 


on dero 
it granary 


33 


name 


(117) 


en dero 
it granary 


33 


name 


(118) 


od baba 

house -of father 


33 


name 


(119) 


gwan madi(5ol 
chickens black 


35 


name 


(120) 


gin di^ol 
they black 


33 


name 


(121) 


en 


33 


name 



it kitchen 



(122) 


pod 118 
Still hurts 


33 


describe 


(123) 


f* »» 

a apuro apura kcnds 
(past) I’-cultivate 
just only 


33 


describe 


(124) 


en to 10 Ohu.ru 
it spear- of Ohuru 


33 


name 


( 125 ) 


en par 
it mat 


33 


name 


(126) 


en par 
it mat 


33 


name 


(127) 


en Oigo 
it door 


33 


name 


(128) 


en gweno 
it chicken 


33 


nam .0 


(129) 


en ^uoSo 
it excrement 


33 


name 


(130) 


gin obando 
they cobs 


33 


name 


(131) 


akia 

I-not-know 


33 


describe 


(152) 


oyv;eco 

she-sv^eeps 


33 


describe 


(135) 


ma to amitodo 


3^ 


describe 



this and 1-chew 



ERIC 

hiwmiifftffiiTiaaa 



(134) 


ma to akano 
this hut 1-keep 


34 


describe 


(135) 


harua ma 

split-f or-me this 


34 


demand 


(136) 


ma5ac5a to koro raSa 

that-there but then 
badCi’OTOrae 


34 


name 


(137) 


mitoka?5a to koro 
motor-car-that but then 
bad(f or)me 


34 


name 


(138) 


dai 3 anyul tamtambi duto 
would- like I-put-in-my- 
mouth candy- your v/hole 


34 


desire 


(139) 


on to korc? imuodo amuoda 
it but then you-chewed 
Just 


34 


describe 


(140) 


ne kaka omuodo 
see how he-chev;s 


34 


demand 


(141) 


neye laka 
see-it tooth-mine 


34 


demand 


(142) 


tamtam motimo laka 
candy which-did(it to) 
tooth-mine 


34 


describe 


(143) 


da I] agoyi piny ku 


34 


desire 



would- Hke I-pu 3 h-you 
dovm here 



( 14 / 1 ) 


tamtam oi 3 ge 
candy absent here? 


JZf 


negate 


(1^5) 


m •• 

to koni? 
but side-this? 


54- 


locate 


(1^6) 


kel ku 
bring here 


54 


demand 


U^i-7) 


ibiro duo go? 
you-going to-returnV 
Akinyi (G) 


54 


describe 


(1^) 


adv/a Siemo 
I-v/ant food 


28 


desire 


(149) 


adwa pi 
I-want water 


28 


desire 


( 150 ) 


ma nyuka 
drink porridge 


29 


demand 


(151) 


adagi 

1-refuse 


30 


describe 


(152) 


otu, otu /otu?5/ 
it-has"“hole 


50 


describe 


(153) 


ka otu 

here it-has-hole 


50 


describe 


(154) 


miyra ^ak 
give-rae milk 


50 


demand 


(155) 


miya bolo 


30 


demand 



give-me TDanana 



322 



(156) 


adv/a pi 
I-warit v/ater 


.^0 


desire 


(157) 


piyX->iy /pilnpilu/ ke^ 
pepper hot 


30 


describe 


(158) 


md-ya tamtam 
give-me candy 


30 


demand 


(159) 


atuo 

I-c1ck 


50 


describe 


(160) 


ac3,v/a 5i nindo 
1-want to-go to~sleep 


30 


desire 


(161) 


uma 

cover-me 


50 


demand 


(162) 


ne tamtam (2x) 
see candy 


51 


demand 


(163) 


own. ok 
he-lert 


5? 


describe 


(16''») 


gioi gi kwara 
they-wont v/ith grand'- 
f ather 


52 


describe 


(165) 


ma a no? 
this what? 


55 


name 


(166) 


bahD, itieko? 
father , you-.f Ini shed? 


55 


describe 


(167) 


ma rac 
this had 


55 


name 










223 



(168) 


baba, ibiro? 
father, you-comlns? 


33 


describe 


(169) 


mi S^bomo ~ " 

give Sabomo 


33 


demand 


(170) 


ma. 

thin Europe an 


33 


name 


(171) 


baba, v/eya 
father, let-me 


33 


demand 


(172) 


v/are 

eye-hor 


34 


name 


(173) 


■uTue 

noso-hor 


34 


name 


(17'0 


i8o 

ear-her 


34 


name 


(175) 


o^^airai 

it (was) eaten 


34 


describe 


(176) 


en c5ungu 

it baoy~o;t' h;iiropean 


34 


name 


(177) 


mara 

mine 


34 


name 


(178) 


mar.1 

yo\.i.r 


34 


name 


(179) 


Auma omjy'i nyuka 
Auma gave -mo j^orridge 


34 


describe 


(18U) 


miya tamtam 
give-ro.G candy 


33 


demo, rid 







o 

ERIC 

Hk \ I MillUfflliBIfiiTI-TLiU 







i 

i 

2214, I 



(181) 


v;e t amt '’mb a 


35 


demand 


1 

( 

1 




1 e a ve - 9 1 0 n e c andy '-m 1 n e 






f 

i 

1 

i 


(18.'?) 


slrna??.'’ mama"kano 


3r 


describe 




swe'ato.a*-m;y mother kert 






i 

i 


(18?) 


pwakna sirunSa 


7 . c, 


demand 


f 

K 

i 




dress~for~me sv/eater-*my 






r 


(184) 


ne tamtam 


33 


demand 


] 




see candy 






h 

\ 


(185) 


ma tenda'/ 


35 


name 


t 

f 

f 




this stool *~nine? 






i 

\ 


(136) 


adv;a tenda 


35 


desire 


j 

f 

{ 

} 

(. 

1 




1-want stool -1111X3.6 






(187) 


ma tenda 


35 


name 


i 

i 




this stool-mine 






f 

1 


(188) 


Saborao tv/eyo kitamba 


35 


de ocri’*“<e 


i 




Sabom.o ties scarf 






1 


(189) 


adwa kitamba 


35 


^ a / X 

'nA. ‘■It *t , 


i 




I-want scarf 








U90) 


Sabomo, bi ko 


35 


dema'c.d 


1 




Sabomo, come here 






h 


( 191 ) 


twe wai^e 


35 


demand 






tie head-his 









ERiC 



